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THE SECOND YEAR OF NATIONAL 


INSURANCE 
Report for 1913-14 on the Administration of National Health Insurance. 
Cd. 7496. 2s. 5d. 

The second annual report of the Insurance Commissioners 
has been issued as promptly as the first, but we seem to 
detect an increasing evasiveness. In bulk, there is nothing 
to complain of. These 582 pages (as compared with 660 
last year) contain elaborate separate descriptions of the 
work of the Joint Committee, and of the Insurance Com- 
missioners for England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
respectively. The changes made by the 1913 Act are des- 
cribed in detail, together with the steps taken to bring them 
into foree. Much is made of the various committees at 
work, and all the elaborate machinery ; of the labours of the 
actuarial department, and of the new plan for dealing with 
arrears ; of the proceedings of the Approved Societies, and 
the successive alterations in the elaborate card catalogues ; 
of the achievements of the Insurance Committees and of the 
working of the Medical Benefit now being given by the 
doctors on the panels. The Report is, indeed, unnecessarily 
diffuse; and every part of the scheme is described four 
times over, in the distinct reports given for the four parts 
of the kingdom. Both the substance and the style change 
from chapter to chapter; and it is plain, not only that the 
report is the work of many hands, but also that the several 
contributions have not been completely harmonised. 

Amid this mass of information, most of it formal only, 
the man who wants to know how the Act is working finds 
difficulty in discovering the significant facts. Thus, though 
we are told that many small Approved Societies have been 
dissolved or taken over by others the reasons for this are 
not stated. We are given no particulars with regard to the 
cases in which the Commissioners have intervened and 
pressed for amalgamation of small societies, nor are we told 








appeal, and telling him what to do in order to remain in 
insurance if he chose not to appeal. Has this been done in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ?) 

Practically no information is given as to the very serious 
questions which have arisen from the fact that the Act 
states the conditions of eligibility for sickness benefit 
in intentionally vague terms. It is commonly reported that 
some Approved Societies have been refusing sickness benefit 
(i.) if the insured person, though incapable of following his 
occupation and even of earning a living, cannot be declared 
by the doctor as incapable of any work whatsoever, even 
of the lightest kind ; (ii.) if the incapacity, though admittedly 
complete, results merely from pregnancy. The Report 
affords no information as to the information obtained or the 
action taken by the Commissioners, though they are known 
to have replied in significant terms to some of the many 
letters they must have received on these vital points. With 
regard to the medical service, though the total number of 
doctors on the English panels is given (including duplicates, 
16,059, a rise of some 2,000), no indication is given, cither 
of their distribution, or of the way in which the insured 
persons are distributed among them—nor even of the 
reputedly large number of insured persons who have not yet 
found their way to any doctor’s list. In short, the report 
is so successful in failing to afford any picture of how the 
Act is working that we are driven to the inference that it 
has been no less successfully “ edited ” with the intention 
of revealing no significant facts on crucial points that 
have not already been published in Ministers’ answers to 
questions or otherwise. 

There are, however, a few scattered sections in this volume 
where we do obtain something like a realistic picture of the 
relation between the machinery of the Act and the human 
necessities which are its only justification. The reports of 
the Scottish, Irish, and Welsh outdoor staff all embody the 
results of useful enquiries, in contradistinction to the colour- 
less formal record which is devoted to the work of the English 
inspectorate. The staffs of all the three smaller national 
authorities have been active in collecting facts with regard 
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to casual labour. The inspector for Connacht tells us that 
in the working months of the spring, summer, and autumn 
no less than 80 per cent. of the employees on farms in his 
district are casual workers, only one in five at the outside 
being a regular employee. In the winter the proportions 
are about half and half. The Welsh inspectors endeavoured 
to estimate the extent to which the vagrant and casual 
classes perambulating the country were being insured by 
undertaking systematic enquiries through workhouse masters 
as to whether the men admitted had their cards stamped, 
and, if so, what proportion of the possible number of stamps 
were affixed. In most of the areas where enquiries were 
made rather over half the men possessed cards. The great 
majority of the cards were stamped, but on the average less 
than half the possible number of stamps were affixed. The 
two most valuable investigations, however, were those which 
were conducted by the Scottish inspectors with regard to 
the conditions of employment of charwomen in Aberdeen 
and with regard to the use made of maternity benefit in 
several districts. The details given with regard to the 
earnings, hours, and fluctuations of work of the 587 char- 
women of Aberdeen probably represent the most thorough 
investigation which has ever been made into this form of 
employment. According to the information obtained during 
the enquiries into the expenditure on maternity benefit 
there have been very few cases of misapplication of the 
money. But doctors and midwives have everywhere raised 
their fees, so that “‘ there is little or nothing left over for 
expenditure by the mother.” “Special comforts, etce., 
are only made available in so far as the call on the private 
purse for professional services has now ceased.” 


THE FACTORY REPORT 


Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1913. 
Cd. 7491. 1s. 7d. 

The factory report is probably the best known of British 
Blue Books. It is second to none in its human interest and 
in the vivid picture which it calls up, for those who have 
eyes to see, of the industrial life of the workers in factories 
and workshops, who form, roughly, one half of the occupied 
population of the United Kingdom. The form of the Report 
has been recast to a certain extent since the publication of the 
last volume. In place of the separate reports of the six 
superintending inspectors, we now have a single “* Divisional 
Report” prepared by Mr. Bellhouse, the senior super- 
intending inspector, and Mr. Sydney Smith, the inspector 
for dangerous trades. The remainder of the volume contains, 
as in previous years, the Reports of the Principal Lady 
Inspector, of the Electrical Inspector, and of the Medical 
Inspectors, together with the numerous tables. 

“There was no important legislation concerning the 
Factory Department in 1913,” writes Sir Arthur White- 
legge, the Chief Inspector—a sentence which might have 
prefaced the Factory Reports for a good many years. Apart 
from the announcement of the completion of the Museum 
of Safety Appliances next year, the Report is concerned with 
administration along the ordinary lines, which are divided 
into (1) sanitation ; (2) safety ; (3) dangerous trades ; (4) em- 
ployment ; (5) the particulars clause ; and (6) truck. On the 
subject of sanitation there are the usual records of un- 
cleanliness, inadequate conveniences, bad ventilation, dirty 
atmosphere, and exposure of workers either to excessive 
heat or excessive cold. One of the worst cases of general 
uncleanliness in workplaces which is recorded relates to a 
jam factory, where a pick and shovel had to be used to 
remove incrustations of sugar and dirt. It is, however, 
satisfactory to note the way in which the conception of 
“ sanitation” is being enlarged. Although the more ele- 
mentary problems of atmospheric and general hygienic con- 
ditions are unfortunately far from being solved, still, we 
may evidently expect questions such as lighting and meal- 
room accommodation to play an increasingly important part 
in discussions of factory reform as compared with the older 
sanitary problems with which the inspectorate has struggled 
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for half a century. Indeed, the Report demonstrates clearly 
that it is high time for reformers to be considering the 
practical legislative steps which can be taken to bring the 
enforcement of a minimum standard of lighting and a 
minimum standard of meal-room accommodation within the 
scope of the British industrial code. Miss Anderson, the 
Principal Lady Inspector, points out the difficulty of the 
position of the inspectors in that they have no power what- 
ever to bring compulsion to bear upon employers who ruin 
the eyesight or increase the risk of accident of their em. 
ployees by causing them to work in inadequately lighted 
premises. A case is given of a cotton-reeling workshop in 
the Manchester district, where gas was used for lighting 
almost continuously, and where 50 per cent. of the workers 
on the row furthest from the window wore glasses and only 
5 per cent. on the row near the window. This circumstance 
may have been due to a coincidence, but it is difficult to believe 
that it was not a case of cause and effect. We can only hope 
that the Departmental Committee on Lighting, whose 
deliberations are stated in the Report to be still in progress, 
will produce effective recommendations to deal with this 
problem. The Report contains accounts of the provision of 
mess-rooms by certain employers, but there is not a great 
deal of tresh information on this subject. Something in the 
nature of an extensive account of the meal-room accommoda- 
tion in a considerable proportion of the workplaces coming 
under the Factory Act would be a valuable addition to one 
of the annual reports in the near future, unless (which might 
well be done) a Departmental Committee is appointed to 
enquire into the question. 

The Accident Returns for 1913 have already been pub- 
lished separately (Cd. 7309; cf. BLuE Boox SuppLement 
for April 4th, 1914, p. 14). A defect of the tables dealing 
with accidents—and, indeed, of most of the tables in- 
cluded at the end of the volume—is that no comparative 
figures are given for previous years. It is true that the 
failure of employers to report a large number of accidents 
makes it necessary to exercise considerable caution in com- 


paring the records of one year with those of another. How 


serious is the problem of securing proper reporting of acci- 
dents is shown by the experience of one inspector, who dis- 
covered that a firm employing from 4,000 to 5,000 workers 
had actually reported only 9 out of 73 reportable accidents 
occuring duing a period of six months. At another factory 
only 2 out of 65 accidents were reported. Fatal accidents 
increased from 1,260 in 1912 to 1,309 in 19138, and non-fatal 
from 154,972 to 176,852. It is impossible to say how far good 
trade and improved reporting as opposed to a genuine 
increase in risk may account for the difference. A feature 
of special interest in the portion of the Report dealing with 
accidents is Mr. McNair’s table printed on page 44, which 
shows the connection between excessive hours of continuous 
labour and 94 accidents which occurred at the Manchester 
and Liverpool docks. The table is so remarkable that it 
deserves the widest attention : 


Reported Accidents. 


Hours worked by Injured Person or by 
Person in Charge of Lifting Machinery by —— 
which Accident was Caused. Liverpool. 





Manchester. 





Over 12 but under 15 
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Total wai ine oes 8i 13 


“ In one fatal case,” Mr. McNair tells us, “ a ‘ fall-man : 
who had been employed for 23} hours, accepted a signal 
intended for another man and worked his fall, with the result 
that the load attached pushed another man into the hatch- 
way. If this ‘ fall-man” had been wide awake he could 
hardly have made this mistake, as the load was in view. 
It is Obvious that the frequent employment of men in heavy 
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work for such excessive hours as are indicated in this table 
must tend not only to produce accidents, but also to intensify 
the casual labour problem, by encouraging men to prefer 
bursts of work by which relatively large sums can be earned 
by overtime rates. Another noteworthy feature of the 
accidents section is the account of the action taken by the 
officials of the trade unions and insurance companies in 
Leicester in making representations to the inspector with 

to the employment of boys upon power presses. 
Numerous examples are given of the danger involved in 
setting boys and girls to work on these machines, which are 
used for a great variety of purposes in the boot, printing, 
and light metal industries. But one does not gather from the 
Report that anything has been done to fulfil the recom- 
mendation of the Accidents Committee that all machines 
should be scheduled for the purpose of deciding at what age 
young persons should be employed upon them. It is satis- 
factory to note the encouragement which the Home Office 
gives to the formation of safety committees amongst the 
workpeople in particular factories—a form of partial indus- 
trial self-government which is by no means of negligible 
importance. 

The provisions of the Factory Acts with regard to health 
and safety, and likewise the special regulation of dangerous 
trades, must to a large extent remain in the technical sphere 
which the driving force of public opinion can only indirectly 
affect. But the questions of which are classified under the 
term “employment ” (e.g., hours of labour, medical certi- 
ficates of fitness, and lifting of weights), together with the 
problems of the protection of wages through the particulars 
clause and Truck Acts are much more generally intelligible 
to the outsider. The extent to which “ time-cribbing ” 
takes place in Lancashire is indicated by the fact that illegal 
work was discovered in 243 out of 563 special time-cribbing 
visits. Mr. Fallows, the Oldham inspector, complains of the 
difficulty he experiences owing to the fact that scouts are 
posted to give an alarm on the appearance of an inspector— 
a practice which is reminiscent of the experiences related in 
the reports of Horner and other inspectors seventy years 
ago. No fewer than 1,229 informations were laid against 
cotton manufacturers for time-cribbing; but since the 
average penalty per information was only 17s. 11d., and the 
average amount of costs 9s. 6d., it is not to be wondered at 
that the practice continues. It is extraordinary that the 
leaders of the Lancashire trade unions show relatively such 
little spirit in or out of Parliament in combating this mean 
filching of the worker’s leisure. Among the worst cases of 
illegal excessive hours of employment may be noted those of 
a boy of seventeen employed in a bakehouse from 1 a.m. 
one day till 1 a.m. on another; of women employed in a 
laundry from 6 a.m. till midnight on a Friday, and from 
6 a.m. till 9 p.m. on a Saturday ; of a girl in a charitable 
home who worked for three weeks at a time from 5.30 a.m. 
till 8 p.m. The condition of charitable homes for girls are 
incidentally the subject of some trenchant criticisms on the 
part of the women inspectors. It appears that the Edin- 
burgh School Board has failed to enforce the provision of 
the Scotch Education Act of 1908, that the hours of employ- 
ment and education of young persons compelled to attend 
continuation classes shall not exceed those allowed by the 
Factory Act. Excessive weight-carrying by children of 
thirteen or fourteen is still a recurrent evil in textile mills. 
Miss Taylor found in one Manchester mill a girl of fourteen 
carrying bobbins weighing 534 lbs., and two undersized 
girls, aged fifteen, carrying bobbins weighing 45} lbs. up 
a steep flight of stairs. There is the usual appalling list of 
extortionate deductions from wages in the shape of fines, 
fraud in the calculation of piecework wages, and (in Ireland) 
the grossest forms of truck. 

Turning to the administrative problems arising out of 
enforcement of the law in factories and workshops, we may 
note that the staff of factory inspectors has been increased by 
12, bringing the total to 217. Nearly 300,000 workplaces are 
subject to inspection, of which 274,569 are registered 
factories or workshops. There are thus about 1,400 work- 
places to each inspector. The number of factories and 


workshops visited once was 186,630, and those visited more 
than once 63,403. In addition, 509,477 visits were made 
by the officers of local authorities for the purpose of sanitary 
inspection. The 2,364 certifying factory surgeons conducted 
529,491 ordinary examinations of children and young persons 
for certificates of fitness, and in addition 229,878 examina- 
tions under regulations and special rules for dangerous 
trades. Prosecutions numbered 3,872, as against 2,674 in 
1912. The whole of this administrative machinery for up- 
holding the legal minimum industrial standard of life involves 
the British taxpayer in an annual expenditure of £104,187, 
which is equivalent to about 34d. for each of the seven 
million workers affected. One would have thought that the 
life of the British worker was worth sixpenn’orth of factory 
inspection ! 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE 


Ceasus of England and Wales, 1911. Vol. X. Occupations and 
Industries. Part I. Cd. 7018, 8s. 

Bacon said, “‘ Some books are to be tasted’; this massy 
tome of 1,018 foolscap pages is to be quarried. The main 
part is taken up with the classification of the population 
according to occupations, particulars being given also for 
counties, etc. In the Report summaries are given for the 
various census classes, and comparisons are made with the 
results of past censuses, in which due and careful warning 
is given of the many traps which await even the careful 
student of population statistics. Here, too, leading facts in 
the movements of trade are brought into juxtaposition 
with the main features of the population movement, a 
process which, it is to be hoped, will lead many students 
to fruitful lines of research. Any adequate summary of 
the Tables is manifestly impossible, and we can only extract 
here a few of the salient figures. The general movement over 
the past thirty years is shown by the following statement 
relating to the population aged ten and upwards : 


Aged 10 and over. | 1881 1891 1901 | 1911 





9,313,666 | 10,591,967 | 12,134,259 | 13,662,200 
9,992,513 | 11,461,890 | 13,189,585 | 14,857,113 
7,758,907 8,806,415 10,156,976 | 11,456,167 


Total males . 
Total females 
Males occupied 


Females occupied . 3,402,809 3,945,580 4,171,751 4,830,752 
Occupied per mil- 

lion males 833,067 831,424 837,050 838,530 
Occupied per mil- 

lion females 340,536 344,235 316,291 825,147 





Comparing the last two censuses the proportion of occupied 
males between 10 and 15 has fallen from 219 to 183 per 
1,000; between 15 and 20 from 918 to 917; between 
20 and 25 the numbers are the same, 974; and from 25 to 
65 the census of 1911 shows slight increases; between 
65 and 75 the proportion of occupied males has fallen from 
689 to 645, and after 75 from 390 to 311 per 1,000. For 
females sound comparisons can only be made for the un- 
married ; here the proportion occupied between 10 and 15 
fell from 120 to 104, but showed remarkable increases for 
each succeeding age-group up to 65 when the numbers 
again fell off—for ages 15-20 the proportion of occupied 
rose from 667 to 695, and for ages 20-25 from 735 to 777. 
In all these comparisons we can trace clearly the effect of 
prolongation of the school-age and of the Old Age Pension 
Act. To some extent also the effects of the continued 
decline of the birth-rate on the age-constitution of the popu- 
lation may be traced in the actual figures of the numbers 
of persons employed in the different age-groups. In 1911 
out of every 1,000 married women 103 were returned as 
occupied, and out of every 1,000 widows 301; comparisons 
with 1901 can only be made with many reservations owing 
to some changes in classification. Out of 2,812,483 children 
between the ages of 10 and 14 years, 146,417, or 5-2 per cent., 
were returned as occupied—97,141 boys and 49,276 girls ; of 
these 15,307 were returned as scholars (full time or unde- 
fined), 20,871 were returned as scholars (part time), and with 
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regard to 110,739 no statement was made as to school 
attendance. Naturally the report concludes that the 
Returns were “obviously incomplete” in showing the 
relation between education and occupation. Of the boys 
24,870 were messengers, etc., and 8,252 were newsboys. 

The figures relating to agriculture are particularly inte- 
resting, but so far as regards females they are quite incom- 
parable with those for 1901, since revised instructions have 
secured a more complete return in 1911 of farmers’ female 
relatives assisting in the work of the farm. 

Taking males only, there was an increase in the numbers 
employed on farms, woods, and gardens from 1,071,040 
in 1901 to 1,140,515 in 1911. This increase of 69,475 
persons is partly due to more accurate descriptions given of 
employment, the class of “ general labourers” having 
diminished in rural districts by 18,079 persons. A further 
appreciable portion of the increase is due to the fact that in 
1901 an abnormal number of agricultural workers were 
absent from the country owing to the South African War, 
a number estimated by Lord Eversley at 20,000. Even if 
this estimate is much too low there was still a substantial 
increase during the intercensal period. 

The new feature of the occupational census of 1911 was 
that persons were asked to state not only their personal 
occupations but also the industries in which they were 
engaged. We have, consequently, presented to us in Tables 
28 and 29 an industrial classification of the people, which 
differs materially from the occupational classification, 
which alone we have had hitherto. The following Table 
shows the numbers employed in some of the leading industries, 
including all occupations therein : 





Persons. | Males. | Females. 





Domestic Indoor Service 1,302,438 41,765 


° ° 1,260,673 
Agriculture (on Farms, Woods, and 





Gardens) 1,229,555 | 1,184,714 94,841 
Coal Mining ‘ ‘ ; . | 971,236 | 968,051 | 8,185 
Building . : ‘ ; : 817,942 | 814,989 | 2,953 
Cotton Manufacture . . | 628,825 | 250,991 | 372,834 
Local Government (including 

Police and Poor Law Services) . 588,951 | 412,501 | 176,450 
Railway Companies’ Service . : 542,969 | 535,799 7,170 
Engineering and Machine Making, 

Ironfounding, and Boilermaking | 510,226 | 502,942 7,284 
Dressmaking . P ‘ ‘ 336,955 | 8,826 | 333,129 
Teaching . . ‘ ‘ - | 800,831 89,648 | 211,183 
Inn, Hotel—Servi : ‘ - | 289,056 178,550 | 110,506 
Grocery . , ° , , 269,322 | 210,387 58,935 
Tailoring : ; ; . | 254,828 | 127,801 | 127,527 
Printing, Bookbinding, and Sta- 

tionery ‘ ; ‘ . | 249,465 | 161,856 87,609 
National Government . . . 249,199 215,110 | 34,089 
Wool and Worsted Manufacture. 233,189 | 105.552 | 127,637 
Boot, Shoe, etc., Making. ; 217,986 | 172,000 | 45,986 
Drapery ° , ‘ , 204,126 | 93,171 | 110,955 

| | 





It may be added that Table 13, dealing with the local 
distribution of occupations, was published separately 
(Cd. 7109, 6s. 3d.) as Part II., and was reviewed in the 
Buive Book SuprLeMENT for January 24th, 1914. 


THE HISTORY AND PROSPECTS OF 


ENGLISH STATE FORESTRY 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. Office of Woods, Forests and 
Land Revenues. Joint Annual Report of the Forestry Branches 

for 1912-18. Cd. 7488. 104d. 
This Report—the first of an annual series—is the result of 
a new scheme of co-operation between the Board of Agricul- 
ture and H.M. Commissioners of Woods and Forests for the 
development of forestry. Most of the actual forestry work 
involved in the management of the Crown Woods is now con- 
centrated in a special branch of the office under the charge of 
Mr. R. L. Robinson, who has also been placed at the head of 
the Forestry Branch of the Intelligence Division of the Board 
of Agriculture. With the sanction of a Joint Secretary of the 
Office of Woods, or of the Secretary of the Board, the officers 
in either branch may be used to assist the work of the other. 


ae 


The arrangements between the Departments are of an un- 
usual character, but it is thought that they will enable the 
Board of Agriculture, in its efforts to regenerate British 
forestry, to take full advantage of the practical results 
achieved by the Office of Woods. 

Mr. Robinson is certainly to be congratulated on the’ first 
report which he has prepared on behalf of the two sub-de- 
partments which he represents. It begins with a short 
chapter on the present position with regard to forestry and 
afforestation. Three main lines of development are set forth, 
In the first place it is pointed out that the total area of wood- 
lands in England and Wales is 1,884,100 acres, over 95 per 
cent. of which is privately owned, and which is probably 
worth at least between twenty-five and thirty millions. If it 
were possible to raise the production of timber upon this area 
by even 10 per cent. the result would be equivalent to the 
planting of at least 100,000 acres. The second line of develop- 
ment is afforestation. ‘‘ In regarding the problem from an 
economic point of view, the outstanding feature is the absence 
of accurate information as to the accurate afforestable area 
and of the productive capacity of the land in question. To 
meet these difficulties the Board propose to take two steps— 
in the first instance to collect accurate information by means 
of organised enquiries or surveys, and, secondly, to secure 
land for commercial planting.” The third main line of 
development is expressed by the heading “ Education, 
Experiment and Research, and Advisory Work.” “ There is 
no demand in England and Wales for academically trained 
foresters in private service, nor does the immediate forest 
service of the State suggest the employment of a large staff. 

. Much remains, however, to be done in providing better 
educational facilities for the woodman, who is essential for 
the proper management of woods in every phase of develop- 
ment.” 

After a brief account of the recent forestry activities of the 
Board of Agriculture and of the Office of Woods, Mr. Robin- 
son proceeds to give an admirable historical summary of the 
management of the Crown forests and woods, followed by a 
series of notes on each of the twenty woodlands or forests 
which make up the State forests of England and Wales. The 
whole of the inclosed woods belonging to the Crown 
cover only 49,346 acres, while there are in addition 16,420 
acres of open forest under timber. It is interesting to 
observe the predominant influence which the requirements 
of timber for the Navy exercised upon the history of the 
policy followed in the management of the Crown woods—in 
so far as any conscious policy at all made itself felt in an 
atmosphere of perquisites and inefficiency. After the disuse 
of oak for shipbuilding interest in State forestry seems to 
have completely disappeared. In 1883 the Commissioners 
of Woods started an afforestation scheme in the Isle of Man ; 
but, as Mr. Robinson shows in his detailed account of the‘Isle 
of Man Plantations, the undertaking was hopelessly mis- 
managed. It was not until 1899 that a technically trained 
forester entered the Crown’s employment. 

The fifth chapter of the Report contains an exceedingly 
interesting account of the school for working foresters, which 
is conducted by the Office of Woods in the Forest of Dean, 
and also of the new wood distillation works which was started 
last year in order to produce charcoal, wood tar, wood 
alcohol and grey acetate of lime from the considerable quan- 
tities of almost unmarketable cord-wood and small branch- 
wood which are left over when the broad-leaved areas in Dean 
Forest and the adjoining woodlands are felled. Vacancies in 
the school for working foresters are first given to men em- 
ployed in the Crown Woods. The rest are filled from outside 
applicants, preference being given to those who have worked 
in private woods for some years. In the decade during 
which the school has been in existence, 101 students have 
been admitted, and an interesting table indicates that the 
great majority of the 67 men who have obtained certificates 
have obtained satisfactory work in connection with forestry 
in England or abroad. The report concludes with a valuable 
survey of the timber trade of the United Kingdom. The most 
liberal estimate of the annual production of timber in woods 
in Great Britain appears to be twenty million cubic fect. The 
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annual imports into the United Kingdom of the principal 
kinds of unmanufactured timber alone amount to approxi- 
mately twenty-four times this volume. The price of timber 
has been slowly rising during the past twenty years. “‘ There 
are factors—such as the preservative treatment of wood and 
the substitution of other materials for constructional pur- 

s—which may tend to check the consumption of timber, 
Dut it is a feature of modern commercial progress that in spite 
of this the consumption per capita is steadily increasing. It 
is difficult therefore to avoid the conclusion that prices must 
on the whole continue to rise steadily.” The Report contains 
an excellent large map showing the distribution throughout 
England and Wales of woodlands, and of areas of unculti- 
vated land of one square mile and over consisting of bog, 
marsh, heather, rough pasture, shingle and sand. 


*LABOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Union of South Africa: Report of the Economic Commission, January, 
1914. U.G. No. 12 of 1914. 3s. 6d. (To be obtained from 
Office of High Commissioner for South Africa, 32 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

The Economic Commission—of four members resident in 
South Africa, with Professor Chapman, of Manchester 
University, as chairman—was appointed in the autumn of 
1918 to enquire into wages, working hours, and the cost of 
living in South Africa, the methods of payment of wages, 
and the cost of production in South Africa as compared with 
other countries. The last-mentioned subject the Commis- 
sion, however, left alone for lack of time for an adequate 
investigation. In considering the cost of living they were 
hampered by want of sufficient data, and, although they 
had a fair amount of information regarding prices of food 
and rents and some 350 working-class budgets were avail- 
able, the results can only be taken as broadly indicative. 
The comparison of the cost of living in different countries 
on the basis of an index number compounded of food prices 
and rents is to some extent vitiated by the fact that in South 
Africa the ratio of the expenditure on food to the expendi- 
ture on rent is lower than elsewhere—2 to 1 in Johannes- 
burg as against 3 to 1 in America and 4 to 1 in England 
and Germany—while the prices of other commodities than 
food are far more likely to approximate to the relative 
level of food prices in a country than to the relative level 
of its rents. Bearing these considerations in mind, we may 
present the following summary table of index numbers : 














Cost of Food | 
| Food | Rent. and | Money |“ Real” 
Budget. | Rent. | Wages. Wages. 
Witwatersrand ons 100 100 100 100 100-110 
South Africa... _— 90 80 87 80 92-101 
United Kingdom... 64 23 49 81 63 
United States wee 83 47 71 72 101 
Australia... see 68 46 | «61 60 98 
j 





The index for food in Australia is probably too low and that 
for real wages too high. The figures given are for normal 
families ; a single man in South Africa is much better off. 
Compared with England, there is a saving in clothing and 
fuel, but losses in travelling, education, and medical attend- 
ance. Yet “ when allowance is made for cost of living as 
a whole, it would seem that the workman on the Witwaters- 
rand is better off than the workman in America and much 
better off than the workman in Europe.” Wages of coal 
miners in the Transvaal average £6 a week, and in Natal 
£4 10s.; shift bosses in diamond mines in the Cape get 
82s. 6d. per shift, and in the Transvaal 84s. ; for machine 
stoping the earnings on the Rand are, per shift, 28s. 10d. 
for “ contract work” and 19s. 4d. for “ day’s pay”; for 
hand stoping the rates are 27s. 2d. and 18s. 9d. respectively. 
wages paid on the Witwatersrand are unquestionably 
very high, but it does not follow that they are excessively 
when the nature and the conditions of the work are 

wed for.” In particular there is the liability to miner’s 
phthisis, and the Commissioners “ strongly urge that every 





effort should be made to bring the single-shift system into 
universal operation in producing mines as speedily as 
possible,” since the single shift allows ample time for the 
dust to settle in the mine. 

Young people in South Africa are unwilling to be appren- 
ticed to trades and tend towards clerical work, and this is 
a matter requiring careful attention. White labour is 
almost entirely supervisory, ordinary work being done 
mainly by the Bantu natives, the Cape coloured population, 
and the Indians. “In the skilled trades the competition of 
natives and Indians is negligible, and the white skilled 
artisans do not appear to be losing ground as a result of the 
competition of coloured people. It is undesirable that 
barriers should be placed in the way of non-white labour by 
the State or local authorities to prevent their advancement 
to any kind of work of which they are capable.” Native 
labour on the Rand is limited to a wage of 2s. 3d. per 
shift, and the Commissioners “feel no doubt that the 
productive powers of the native are being held in check, 
while at the same time a sense of injury is being generated 
by the device of the maximum average in particular, and 
in general by a failure on the part of the gold mines to pay 
natives more frequently on a system which furnishes an 
incentive.” This “sense of injury” contributes to native 
unrest, and the strikes of white labour have made the 
natives more restless. As a Government Inspector said : 
“* What they learnt in a week last July might in the ordinary 
way have taken them fifteen years to learn.” 

The Commissioners recommend against a minimum wage 
and compulsory wage boards, whether the object is to 
squeeze out coloured labour or to establish a high level for 
white men’s earnings ; they think that in the local cireum- 
stances the cost of production would be too seriously affected. 
The voluntary system of fixing wages and arranging disputes 
appears to them to be preferable, but to make this a success 
“ recognition ” of the trade unions, and even of the Federa- 
tion of Trades, must be conceded to the fullest extent. 
“Employers speak of resenting outside interference and 
dictation on principle, but a judge might as well refuse to 
hear a plaintiff through counsel unless the barrister were in 
the sole employment of the plaintiff.”” Indeed, some of our 
trade unions might do worse than distribute copies of 
Section V. of this Report among certain classes of employers. 

“In most cases it is in the interest of employers and 
employed that local standard rates of pay should be recog- 
nised and adhered to; and, if other than time rates, that 
they should provide for an adequate minimum wage, 
whether weekly or monthly.” The contract system of 
payment for a piece of work on terms fixed beforehand, as 
adopted at the Rand gold mines, is condemned as being, in 
fact, a gamble, in which the remuneration of the miner 
depends upon a number of factors outside of his control. 
It produces vast differences in earnings—e.g., out of 2,228 
men 543 earned less than 20s. per shift and 1,685 20s. and 
over, 176 earning 60s. and over and 161 under 10s. These 
differences have serious consequences, and where there are 
great oscillations in earnings there is naturally extravagance 
in expenditure. “In addition, they produce widespread 
discontent and a general spirit of restlessness which is con- 
ducive to that constant shifting of labour, the gravity of 
which has already been emphasised. . . . The shifting of 
labour is encouraged, since the victim of a poorly-paying 
contract looks to better himself by trying a change. It 
been noticed, too, that some men learn to emulate in a 
limited way the example of speculators on differences. They 
hold a contract so long as they do well on it, and throw it 
up when its yield falls, though it might rise again, in the 
gambler’s hope of picking up another contract at a favour- 
able time with respect to its yield. The big cheque is as 
demoralising to the industry as the insignificant cheque. 
A man drawing big cheques serves as a decoy, and it has been 
stated that as the big cheque advertises a mine, no very 

great efforts are made to prevent it.”” The Commissioners 
recommend that the contract system should be abandoned 
in favour of the day’s pay, or modified so as to become a 
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premium or bonus system with a substantial minimum. 
They also declare that the hours of labour are too long in 
many cases. 

The Commissioners advise legislation for voluntary con- 
ciliation boards and for reports on disputes; for giving a 
due status to trade unions and for protection of non- 
unionists ; for limiting hours in factories and workshops 
to 50 hours a week for adults and 45 hours for young persons 
(and to 9} and 8 hours a day respectively), for securing 
one day’s rest in seven, and for fixing payment for overtime 
at the rate of time and a quarter at least. All industrial 
and mining legislation should be centralised in one office, 
periodic industrial reports should be made, periodic enquiries 
into the cost of living should be carried out, and a non- 
political advisory council should be appointed to deal with 
native questions. Lastly, an industrial commissioner should 
be appointed to administer the laws relating to trade unions 
and industrial disputes, and to investigate cases of low wages 
and make representations thereon to the employers. Appen- 
dices to the Report contain the particulars collected as to 
prices, rents, wages, hours of labour, and overtime rates. 


THE STATE IN INDUSTRY 


Report of the Committee of Enquiry into the Architects’ and 
Surveyors’ and Engineering Divisions of H.M. Office of Works, 
London. Cd. 7416. 3d. 

Report of the Committee on Wireless Telegraphy Research appointed 
by the Postmaster-General. Cd. 7428. 1}d. 

The enquiry into the organisation of the Office of Works 
arose out of a suggestion by the Select Committee on the 
Estimates in 1912. The Committee of Enquiry consisted of 
Sir George C. V. Holmes, Chairman of the Irish Board of 
Public Works; Mr. W. A. Robinson, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Office of Works, and Mr. E. W. H. Millar, a First Class 
Clerk in the Treasury ; while Mr. H. P. Boland, of the Irish 
Office of Works, acted as secretary. The experiment of em- 

loying Irish officials to overhaul a British Government 

epartment is an interesting one. The Committee’s report 
makes somewhat depressing reading. At every point we 
seem to find confusion and inelasticity. On the important 
question of the general control of the department the Com- 
mittee were unable to agree. At present there is a “ Board ” 
practically consisting of the First Commissioner,the Secretary 
and the Assistant Secretary. In the case of the Architects’ 

Division of the Office of Works (the most important branch) 

“ control is at present exercised through two channels—viz., 

in technical and disciplinary matters through the Principal 

Architect, who is in no sense a member of the Board, and in 

matters of policy, administrative procedure and finance 

through the clerical staff of the Secretariat. In the Engineer- 
ing Division, substituting the Engineer for the Principal 

Architect, the control is similarly exercised.” On a matter 

involving purely technical issues the Board has no choice 

but to accept the advice of the Principal Architect or his 
colleagues. Sir George Holmes therefore argues that the 

Principal Architect should be a member of the Board. The 

other two members of the Committee object to this proposal 

on the ground that “ the responsibility of the Board is to 
the Treasury and to Parliament, and the final control is 
accordingly exercised by non-technical persons. If this is 
right for the final control it is, we think, equally right for 
the measure of control exercised by the Board.” There is 
at present considerable friction between the clerical and 
architectural branches of the office, and again between the 
architectural and engineering divisions. The latter was 
created in 1900, in view of the fact that the architects 
proved unequal to the task of dealing with the application 
of modern scientific developments in lighting and heating to 
large buildings. But it seems that there has been unneces- 
sary and wasteful expansion of the functions of the engineer- 
ing division in the direction of the supervision of small 
lighting and heating jobs which any architect, and especially 
those who have been trained in more recent years, is com- 
petent to deal with. The division of work between the 





architects is by services, each having charge of a particular 
class of building. One deals, for example, with Diplomatic 
and Consular Buildings, another with Labour Exchanges 
and Insurance Buildings throughout England and Wales. 
The postal buildings are subdivided territorially. This 
system tends to narrow the experience of the architects, and 
has also led to such anomalies as the representatives of two 
different architects of the department bidding against one 
another for the same premises, and of the employment 
of three clerks of works, where one would have been 
sufficient, upon different buildings in a provincial town, 
The old complaint of the overloading of technical officers 
with clerical work and minuting crops up again. The 
recruiting of the staff is another difficult problem. At 
present assistant architects are recruited from exclusively 
the temporary draughtsmen after a limited competition 
amongst a number of draughtsmen whose ages are 
within the prescribed limits, and who are nominated to 
the Board by the Architects in whose division they are 
serving. The draughtsmen generally enter the service 
devoid of practical training or experience of the building 
trade. “The assistant architect’s position is therefore 
that before appointment he is trained most in the work of 
which he may ultimately have to perform least, and not 
trained at all in that class of work in which he will 
be mainly engaged.” Moreover, the dismissal of the un- 
established draughtsmen and technical assistants at the 
age of 30 or 35 has naturally created considerable discontent. 
The Committee considered the difficult question of the em- 
ployment of outside architects, and decided that such a 
course should be adopted only in the case of particularly 
important buildings. They further argue that the official 
architects should be allowed to do some work of the highest 
class, if they are considered capable of it, since their total 
exclusion from such work would react unfavourably on the 
general work of the Department. 

The recommendations of the Committee with regard to the 
organisation of the Department make up a long list. Since 
none of the architects now in the Department is considered 
suitable to fill the post of Principal Architect, from which 
Sir Henry Tanner will shortly retire, it is proposed as a tem- 
porary measure to appoint three co-ordinate Principal Archi- 
tects at a lower scale of salary. There are to be some reduc- 
tions of staff. Assistant architects are to be recruited in 
future both from outsiders and from among the Board's 
draughtsmen. The Drawing Office is still, as a rule, to be 
manned by young men, and the Committee tentatively sug- 
gest that these should be discharged at an earlier age than 
30 if they have not been absorbed in the established staff. 
Certain economies are to be effected by the reduction of the 
staff of some branches which appear to be overmanned. The 
architects are to be relieved of administration and paper 
work in various ways. The division of work by services is to 
continue, but it is hoped that the amalgamation of the 
various London sections of the department in a single office 
in the near future and the adoption of a more deliberate 
policy of co-ordination will prevent needless waste. 

Both in the United States and in Germany the State makes 
more liberal and extensive provision for research and experi- 
mental work in connection with wireless telegraphy than in 
this country. The limited work of this character which has 
been undertaken in England by the Engineering Department 
of the Post Office, by the War Office and by the Admiralty, 
has been restricted to matters having an immediate practical 
bearing on the methods of wireless telegraphy employed by 
these departments. The scientific results of the research 
work undertaken by the State in Germany and in the United 
States are for the most part published, and this country 
benefits thereby. The Committee of Enquiry have, there- 
fore, decided that it is desirable to establish some body to 
initiate and control research in matters of general principle 
which cannot be conveniently investigated in departmental 
laboratories, and to co-ordinate the work undertaken by the 
Post Office, War Office, and Admiralty in connection with 
experiment and research in wireless telegraphy. In viewjof 
the satisfactory results obtained from the work of the 
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Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, it is proposed that the 
Government should appoint a National Committee for Tele- 

phic Research, consisting of twelve representatives of 
Government Departments and scientific bodies to promote 
the progress of scientific telegraphy and telephony by means 
of research. Further, a National Research Laboratory is to 
be established in co-operation with the National Physical 
Laboratory at Teddington. The scientific staff of the 
Laboratory is to consist of one principal assistant with a 
salary commencing at £400, two assistants, and five juniors. 
The total annual expenditure on the laboratory and advisory 
committee is estimated at £4,800, while £7,300 is proposed 
for the capital expenditure. These sums are considerably 
less than the corresponding expenditure of the German and 
American governments. 


THE ROAD BOARD'S REPORT 
Fourth Annual Report of the Road Board. H. of C. 300. 8}d. 


The income of the Road Board from May, 1910, to 
March 31st, 1914, has been £4,810,818, and the expen- 
diture £1,718,751. The income has been derived from 
motor spirit duties (£2,716,211), carriage licence duties 
(£1,923,445), and interest and profit on investments and 
loans (£171,162). Administration expenses have only 
accounted for £43,135 of the expenditure; £1,272,254 
has been paid under grants, and £408,362 under loans; 
£32,104 has already been received in repayment of loans. 
During the year 1913-4 income was £1,481,398 and ex- 
penditure £952,295. The accounts are complicated by the 
system of loans to local authorities, and also by the fact 
that commitments are necessarily made considerably in 
advance of the making of grants, and still more in payment 
of grants after they have been made. The Board believes 
that it can anticipate income for eighteen months ahead in 
making grants. Its commitments in respect of grants 
and loans exceed its actual receipts by £414,025. The esti- 
mated revenue up to September 30th, 1915, is £7,080,818. 
Out of this sum a million is set aside for works to be carried 
out in a period of trade depression, and is in the meantime 
being used for short loans for road improvement. 

The experience gained by the Board has confirmed its 
view that the most pressing and universal need in connection 
with roads is for the strengthening and improvement of 
crusts (which include foundations as well as surface coatings) 
of existing roads. ‘‘ The cost of reconstruction spread over 
the life of the new surface coating may represent only a small 
inerease in the annual provision which should be made for 
maintenance, or may even reduce the cost over a long period, 
but it is practically impossible for the Highway Authorities 
to provide the initial cost out of current rates, even with 
the assistance of such grants as the Board are able to make.” 
The Board has, therefore, developed a system of loans 
free of interest for the purpose of aiding comprehensive 
schemes of reconstruction. 

During the past financial year schemes have been arranged 
with fourteen counties for dealing with 367} miles at a total 
expenditure of £689,758. Loans repayable at periods 
varying from four to seven years will cover £294,585 of this 
expenditure. Some interesting details are given on the 
treatment of the vexed problem of the “ maining” of 
district roads. About 26 miles of English and 48 miles of 
Welsh district roads are being improved with the assistance 
of advances, and will in future be maintained by the County 
Councils. The allocation of grants as between the Greater 
London area (which, for the Board’s purposes, is taken to be 
the Metropolitan Police area) and the remainder of England 
and Wales proceeds on a population basis, which gives 
Greater London 16 per cent. of the total amount of the 
grants, as opposed to the 15 per cent. which this area 
would obtain if its expenditure were taken as the basis of 
the grants. The arrangement with the Middlesex County 

uncil for the construction and maintenance of the 
Brentford Loop Road has been completed. The relief of 
the traffic congestion in the Brentford High Street, which 





will thus be effected, was recommended as long ago as 
1837 by the Metropolis Road Board! Progress in road 
improvement work in Ireland is seriously hampered 
by the fact that, although the maintenance of all rural 
roads depends upon the County Councils, they cannot incur 
any expenditure, even upon roads of the first importance, 
until such expenditure has been proposed and approved by 
the Rural District Councils. The Irish County Councils 
appear to have exhibited extraordinary incompetence in 
collecting the duties on licences for motor-cars and cycles. 
There are estimated to be over 17,000 of these vehicles in 
Ireland, but duty was only paid on 4,796 of them during 
1913-14. The laboratory at Teddington for testing, experi- 
mental, and research work in connection with road material 
is now in full working order. A sectional committee of 
the Engineering Standards Committee, acting in co- 
operation with the Board, has produced a standard 
specification for gauges and sizes of broken stone for road- 
making purposes. , 

It is extremely satisfactory to note that the Board evi- 
dently takes very seriously its duty to encourage especially 
the employment of labour during periods of trade depression 
in connection with road construction and improvement. 
Many Highway Authorities have been invited to prepare 
schemes for consideration, since it is necessary that the 
preliminary details of such schemes should be settled in 
advance. Very few schemes have, however, been suggested 
up to the present, and the Board are considering what 
steps can be taken to encourage and facilitate proposals. 
“Ordinary street widenings in urban areas would not be 
suitable, as in these cases the bulk of the expenditure would 
be incurred in the purchase of property.” 


JUVENILE LABOUR EXCHANGES 
*The School and the Start in Life. By Meyer BLoomrie.p. 
United States Bureau of Education, Washington. Bulletin 
No. 4 of 1914. 15 cents. 


*Reports for 1913 of Juvenile Employment and Care Committees under 
Choice of Employment Act for Birmingham, Bradford, Stockport, 
Brighton, Cambridge. (Issued by the local education 
authorities. No price.) 

*Javenile Employment Committee in co-operation with Liverpool 
Labour Exchange. Second Annual Report for 1913. (Liver- 
pool Labour Exchange. No price.) 


Bristol Advisory Committee for Juvenile Employment. Annual 
Report for 1913. (Bristol Labour Exchange. No price.) 


Reports on Birmingham Trades: Tool-making, Jewellery, 
Printing, Brush, Sporting Guns and Rifles, Flint Glass and 
Electro-plate Trades (separately), by R. S. SMiRKE ; Some 
Possible Trades for Physically Handicapped Children, by 
R. S. Smirke ; Van Boy Labour, by Lawrence A. M. Rivey, 
(Birmingham Labour Exchange. No price.) 


Handbooks on London Trades: Engineering, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 2d.; Commercial Occupations, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 2d. ; the Glass Trades, H.M. Stationery Office, 2d. 


It is now four years since official assistance began to be given 
by the Board of Trade and by local education authorities in the 
work of finding employment for juveniles. No official report has 
yet been published by the Board of Trade or the Board of Educa- 
tion on the results of the experiment ; but the reports issued by 
a number of the committees on their work, the handbooks on 
trades prepared by the Board of Trade for the use of voluntary 
workers in connection with the schemes in operation in London 
and Birmingham, and Mr. Meyer Bloomfield’s report prepared for 
the United States Bureau of Education throw a light on the 
working of the machinery in several directions. A considerable 
portion of Mr. Bloomfield’s Report is taken up with the repro- 
duction of official documents—returns of cases dealt with. The 
methods of work of the Employment Committees operating in the 
London, Birmingham, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dewsbury areas 
are described in detail. There is a very short section describing 
certain German experiments. The most interesting of the local 
committee’s reports are those from Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Cambridge. At Birmingham it is evident that a really effective 
machinery has been built up for supervising boys and girls in 
special need of help during the period immediately after leaving 
school. There are 1,586 voluntary helpers attached to the seventy 
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school committees working under the Central Care Committee. 
Special Committees attend to the problem of looking after children 
who have left industrial schools. Old scholars’, elubs’, and parents’ 
meetings assist in keeping the scheme from becoming unduly 
bureaucratic or inquisitional. The school care committees are 
beginning to be utilised for following up cases of children still at 
school requiring medical treatment. The Bristol report seems to 
indicate that in that city the organisation under the auspices of 
the Juvenile Advisory Committee is in practice developing on 
much the same lines as at Birmingham under the Choice of Em- 
ployment Act. At Liverpool there are, unfortunately, rival 
juvenile employment exchanges conducted by the Education 
Committee and by the Board of Trade. The Board of Trade has, 
however, secured the services of a committee of voluntary workers, 
who interview and visit boys and girls in special need of assist- 
ance. The details of cases given in this and also in the Cambridge 
report leave the impression that these two committees have cer- 
tainly been able to save a considerable number of boys and girls 
from industrial or social demoralisation, and to secure for not a 
few economic prospects which they certainly would have failed to 
secure for themselves—and which it is by no means certain that 
other children would necessarily have secured in their place. 
The references in the Liverpool report to lodging-house boys, and 
to the excessive hours of labour which prevented fifty out of four 
hundred boys and girls interviewed from leaving work soon 
enough to attend even a club, are a reminder of the long road 
which yet has to be traversed in connection with the protection of 
juvenile labour. While Birmingham, at least in the present state 
of trade, has no lack of tolerably good openings for boys, there 
are complaints as to the lack of sufficient good vacancies in the 
Brighton report. The Stockport and Bradford reports illustrate 
clearly the deep-rooted character of the problem of blind-alley 
employment in the textile trades. Clearly the juvenile labour 
exchanges can do little to touch this. Only a drastic reform in 
the methods of employment can effect a change. 

Taking the reports on the work of committees as a whole, one 
gains the impression that in the great majority of cases the actual 
influencing of parents and children in connection with the choice 
of employment is of less importance than the system of friendly 
assistance and supervision which is built up. It is impossible to 
select and classify the occupations of boys and girls as good and 
bad, except in the most qualified manner. Everything depends 
on the circumstances of the case. Still there is much useful work 
to be done in attempting to spread knowledge to parents and 
prospective juvenile workers about the general features of occu- 
pations through labour exchange officials and voluntary workers. 
The series of Reports on Trades which the Board of Trade is 
issuing is intended to assist in this direction. They contain ad- 
mirably clear descriptions of the character of the various trades 
and of the processes of work and particulars with regard to the 
position of learners’ wages and prospects. In issuing this series of 
handbooks the Board of Trade is taking an important step in the 
direction of making the labour exchanges an organisation for 
meeting the real needs of the individual juvenile applicant in 
search of work, as opposed to merely filling vacancies in what 
may be termed an impersonal spirit. Several of the reports may 
well be of service not merely to the labour exchange official and 
social worker, but also to the economic student who is endeavour- 
ing to grasp the organisation of labour in a particular industry. 


ENGLISH VITAL STATISTICS 


Seventy-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales, 1912. Cd. 7028. 
5s. 9d. 


Taking into account the facilities for mechanical tabulation 
which are now available we cannot regard it as satisfactory 
that this very valuable Report is only published eighteen months 
after the expiry of the year to which it refers. Compilation 
of the data goes on progressively for the Quarterly Reports and 
we can see no sufficient reason why the Annual Report for 1912 
should not have been issued a year ago. 

The salient features of the statistics for 1912 are as follows :— 
marriage-rate, 15°5 per 1,000 living, or 0-1 above the average for 
1902-11; birth-rate, 23°8 per 1,000, or 3:0 per cent. below the 
average for 1902-11 ; death-rate, 13°3 per 1,000, or 1-9 below the 
average for the preceding ten years ; infantile mortality, 95 per 
1,000 births or 30 below the ten years’ average. The preliminary 
figures for 1913 show the same marriage-rate, 15°5 per 1,000 ; 
a slightly increased birth-rate, 23-9; and a higher infantile 
mortality, 109 per 1,000 births. 

Owing to the fall in the birth-rate persons over 15 form a 
larger proportion of the population now than in earlier periods, and 


if we calculate the marriage-rate on the unmarried and widowed 
population over 15 we get a true measure of the fall in the rate. 
In 1876-80 the average annual number of males married per 1,000 
single and widowed over 15 was 564, in 1906-10 it was 50-9, and 
in 1912, 51°6; for females the corresponding figures are 48-0, 
42°6, and 43°2. In 1870-2 the marriage-rate for bachelors of 
20 and under 25 years of age was 122-4 per 1,000 single and 
widowed at that age; for those aged 25 and under 35 it was 
1193; and for those aged 35 and under 45 it was 43°38. In 
1910-12 the corresponding rates were 74°8, 120°6, and 44-4, 
For spinsters the rates in 1870-2 were :—20-25, 133-7; 25-35, 
85°9; 35-45, 30°4. In 1910-2 the rates were, 97°7, 91-1, and 
244. Postponement of marriage in the age-group 20-25 is thus 
very manifest for both sexes. 

The fall in the birth-rate is acomplex phenomenon. Taking the 
crude birth-rate, or ratio of births per 1,000 of total population, 
in 1876-80 as 100, that of 1906-10 was 74-5, and that of 1912, 
67-4. Calculating per 1,000 females of conceptive ages (15 
to 45), the birth-rate in 1876-80 was 100 ; in 1906-10, 68-7; and 
in 1912, 62-4. The actual fall in the crude birth-rate between 
1876-80 (35-3 per 1,000) and 1912 (23°8) was 11°53 per thousand. 
But the potential effect of the increased proportion of women 
aged 15-45 in the population would have been to cause a rise 
of 2°86 in the birth-rate, and the potential effect of the decreased 
proportion of married to total women aged 15 to 45 would have 
been to produce a fall of 1-10, so that the real decline in fertility 
was 13°29 per 1,000, or in the case of legitimate births 12-43. 
This decrease in the fertility of married women is “ due in some 
degree to their greater average age, but largely no doubt to 
deliberate restriction of child-bearing.” 

Fertility is closely related to occupation. Measured per 1,000 
married males aged under 55 years the legitimate birth-rates for 
the various social classes in 1911 were as follows :—i. Upper and 
Middle Class, 119; ii. Intermediate Class (excluding Scholars), 
132; iii. Skilled Workmen, 153; iv. Intermediate Class, 158 ; 
v. Unskilled Workmen, 213; vi. Textile Workers, 125; vii. 
Miners, 230; viii. Agricultural Labourers, 161; iii. to viii. 
Working Class, 175; All Classes, 162. The Report continues : 
** It will be noted that the gap separating the group of unskilled 
labourers from that immediately above them in the scale is by 
far the greatest of the four dividing the five groups. It would 
seem, therefore, that the statement that the population is being 
recruited out of due proportion from its least successful elements 
receives confirmation from these figures. It may be, of course, 
that there is nothing very novel about this and that the same 
tabulation at an earlier date would have revealed a similar result. 
But the probability is that the causes which have diminished the 
birth-rate have increased, if not created, the differences between 
social classes, and even if this were not so it must be remembered 
that the differential effect of the much higher infant mortality of 
an earlier epoch probably had a far greater influence upon the 
relative increase of the various classes than is produced by this 
factor at the present time. The fertility of the sixth class, that 
of textile operatives, is very little above that of the middle class. 
As its infant mortality is practically twice as great it can readily 
be shown that the slight advantage at birth held by group 6 is 
more than lost by the end of the first year of life, so that the effec- 
tive fertility of textile workers is really the lowest of the eight 
groups compared. If it may be assumed that the custom of 
married female labour in the mills provides special economic 
inducements to this class to restrict its birth-rate, the fact that 
this is so lowin comparison with other workers of similar standing 
is strongly suggestive of purposeful avoidance of fertility as the 
cause of the difference. Indeed, it seems difficult to account 
otherwise for the contrast between miners and mill hands, two 
classes very similarly situated in most respects other than the 
employment of their womenfolk. . . In England not only does 
the agricultural labourer remain unmarried to a much larger 
extent than the average man, but when he is married his fertility 
barely attains the average for all classes, and is eight per cent. 
below that of the working classes as a whole. The interest of 
these facts in relation to recent discussion of the adequacy of the 
agricultural labourer’s wages and housing need scarcely be pointed 
out, but the compatibility of scarcity of house accommodation 
with high fertility as illustrated in the case of miners must be 
borne in mind.” 

The natural increase of the population in 1876-80 was 14°5 per 
1,000 living ; it declined steadily (with a recovery in 1901-5 to 
12-2) to 11°6 in 1906-10, and in 1912 it was 10-5. In the rural 
districts this natural increase in 1912 was only 9-8, compared with 
10°5 in county boroughs, 10-9 in London, and 11°1 in other urban 
areas. The crude death rate has fallen from 20-8 per 1,000 living 
in 1876-80 to 14°7 in 1906-10, and 18°83 in 1912; corrected for 
constitution of the population, the standardised death-rate in 
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1876-80 was 19-8, in 1906-10 it was 14-4, and in 1912, 12°9. The 
mortality of males is greater than that of females and is increas- 
ing ; §* the excess is very unequally distributed, being large in 
infancy, negative in childhood, then gradually increasing to a 
maximum in later middle life, and from this declining again with 
advancing age.” The true measure of the excess of male mor- 
tality is now 21 per cent. ; apart from infantile deaths the chief 
cause is the greater liability of males to all forms of tuberculosis 
and pneumonia, the male mortality from these causes being 
2-774 per 1,000 living and the female 2-020. 

Infant mortality (under one year) was 81 per 1,000 births in 
rural districts in 1912, 91 in London, 108 in county boroughs, 
92 in other urban districts, and 95 in all England and Wales. The 
following table shows the mortality in early childhood in 1912 ; 
out of 10,000 children born the survivors were as follows : 

Atendof At end of At end of 
first year second year fifth year 


London . ° . - 9,086 8,777 8,533 
County Borough ° . 8,921 8,552 8,241 
Other urban districts . - 9,081 8,831 8,612 


9,192 9,027 8,882 
8.775 8,539 


Rural districts . ° ° 
All districts ° - - 9,052 


A further interesting Table on page xli. combines the mortality 
rates in early childhood with the birth-rates in order to show the 
effective fertility of different districts, but it is too long to quote 
here. Lack of space must also be the excuse for not attempting 
to summarise the voluminous details as to causes of death 


SLEEPING SICKNESS 


Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Sleeping Sickness. 
Cd. 7849. 3d. 


The Committee was appointed in 1912, under the chairmanship 
of the Earl of Desart, to enquire into the present knowledge of the 
parts played by wild animals and tsetse-flies in Africa in the 
spread of trypanosomiasis, and the desirability or otherwise of 
carrying out an experiment of game destruction in a localised 
area, or of attempting to exterminate wild animals either generally 
or locally. The immediate occasion for the appointment of the 
Committee was the discovery in 1908-10 of cases of sleeping sick- 
ness in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. This aroused much apprehen- 
sion among Europeans living in these territories, in view of the 
terrible epidemic which had raged in Uganda, and is estimated 
to have caused 200,000 deaths between 1898 and 1906. Appeals 
were made to the Secretary of State for energetic measures to be 
taken, and a demand arose in the House of Commons for the 
extensive destruction of game which was believed to be infected 
with the parasite. Expert opinion was, however, divided as to 
the part played by animals, and an investigation was accordingly 
decided upon. The Committee took evidence from a number of 
scientific witnesses, from papers furnished by eminent foreign 
investigators, and from the published literature and blue books on 
the subject. 

The problems presented in Rhodesia and Nyasaland were 
found to be wholly distinct from those which had been encoun- 
tered in Uganda. Both the trypanosome and the tsetse-fly 
which conveys it to man were different. The Uganda fly, 
Glossina palpalis, does not live far from water, and the epidemic 
was effectually checked by the removal of all natives out of a two 
mile zone bounding the Uganda portion of Lake Victoria. The 
Glossina morsitans in Nyasaland and Rhodesia infests large tracts 
of scrub country, and seems to be independent of water. The 
clinical features of the disease were different, and the total num- 
ber of cases discovered in Nyasaland and Rhodesia was only 260 
in a population of over 2} millions. The Committee did not 
consider that trypanosomiasis was likely to become epidemic in 
these regions. 

Much interesting information is given regarding the distribution, 
habits, and life-history of the various species of tsetse-flies, and 
the part played by wild animals in the transmission of try- 
panosomes is fully discussed. Knowledge on all these points, 
however, is still far from complete, and the experiment of clearing 
an area of game was urged on the ground that it would yield 
valuable information. Against the experiment it was argued 
that it would be impossible to drive out or destroy all the wild 
animals, that a fence round the selected area would be essential 
the cost of which would be prohibitive, and that no fence could 
be constructed capable of keeping out the larger game. Further, 
that if the fly remained, it might acquire the habit of feeding 
more on man or on domestic stock, and in this way create new and 
more dangerous reservoirs of infection ; and that the experiment 
might be vitiated by the entry of infected flies from outside. 





The Committee consider that in view of the present imperfect 
knowledge, no action so drastic as that of attempting a general 
destruction of wild animals is justified, but they recommend that 
until other methods of checking the fly have been discovered, 
wild animals should be removed from centres of population and 
trade routes, and that for this purpose freedom be given to settlers 
and natives to hunt and destroy them under prescribed conditions. 
They recommend the making of further entomological research, 
and advise that the experiment of clearing a selected area be 
carried out provided a suitable locality can be found. Dr. 
Chapple and Mr. Duncan Millar, while agreeing in the main with 
the other members of the Committee, append a separate memoran- 
dum in which they advocate more sweeping measures for the 
destruction of game. 


EDUCATION AND THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Royal Commission on the Civil Service: First and Second 
Appendices to the Fourth Report. Cd. 7339 and 7840. 
ls. 7d. and 5s. 9d. 

The Fourth Report was dealt with in the BLur Boox Suppte- 
MENT for May 2nd. The First Appendix contains memoranda 
from various bodies of Government employees, memoranda by 
the Board of Education on Secondary Education, information 
respecting Foreign and Colonial Civil Services, and various 
other statements. The Second Appendix contains the evidence 
given in 1913 respecting various Departments, chiefly those in 
Ireland, and general evidence tendered by University representa- 
tives, commercial men, etc. ; it also contains various educational 
memoranda and a statement by the Board of Trade on the rise 
in the cost of living. In the two volumes there is contained 
much valuable information as to the state of education in the 
United Kingdom and the relation between our various educational 
systems and the Civil Service. A useful set of tables is given in 
Cd. 7339, showing by counties the number of pupils in secondary 
schools on the grant list who were exempt from the payment of 
tuition fees in 1911, the number of pupils who left secondary 
schools in 1909 and 1910 and proceeded to universities with 
scholarships, and the number of such pupils classified as ex-public 
elementary school and other pupils and as free and fee-paying 
pupils in secondary schools. There were 145,568 pupils in public 
secondary schools, of whom 60°5 per cent. had previously been 
in public elementary schools ; 50,414 received free education, of 
whom 46,926 came from public elementary schools. The Board 
think that “very liberal provision ”’ is being made for the secondary 
education of children “ reasonably fitted to benefit by it.” “ It 
appears that, except in the immediate neighbourhood of university 
towns, only a minority of the schools send boys on to universities. 
Up to the present the majority of the schools have been unable 
to create in their pupils the ambition to go to a university. But, 
further, under present conditions in England it is financially of 
very questionable advantage for a poor boy to go to the university 
at all, unless his course of study there is of such a character as 
will enable him, at the end of it, to make an income at once, or 
unless he is a boy of exceptional ability, and can go up with 
such a school training as will make it possible for him to take a 
good honours degree.” In England and Wales in 1910 2538 
ex-public elementary school pupils proceeded from secondary 
schools to universities with scholarships and 131 without ; for 
other pupils the numbers were 113 and 195. 

The bearing of these figures on the Civil Service as a democratic 
institution will be apparent on reading the extremely important 
evidence given by Mr. Stanley Leathes, of the Civil Service 
Commission (Cd. 7840). It will be remembered that the Royal 
Commission (Majority) Report proposed the substitution of three 
grades of Clerks (corresponding to university, complete secondary, 
and intermediate secondary education) for the present system 
of Class I., second division and intermediate clerks, and boy 
clerks and abstractors. Mr. Leathes wished to retain Classes I. 
and III. of the Majority proposals and to fill most of the present 
second division posts by promotion from Class III. at the rate 
of from 700 to 1,500 per annum. Apparently he would also 
retain the present “ intermediate ” class, but he only expected 
to get at most 250 from the secondary schools for that class. 
Mr. H W. Paul, also a Civil Service Commissioner, agreed with 
his colleague. Further, Mr. Leathes held that “the specialist 
ought to be at a disadvantage” in the Class I, examination 
(Q. 36,873), and that the “ specialist” was everyone who had 
taken any examination anywhere except Oxford Greats 
(Q. 36,378). In view of Mr. Leathes’s official position and his 
reputation as an educationist the whole of his evidence deserves 
careful study. Reference also may be made to the supplementary 
evidence of Sir Robert Chalmers. permanent Secretary to the 
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Treasury and Governor-Elect of? Ceylon, who also favoured a 
system of Class I., intermediate,' and a third class substitutory 
for boy clerks, abstractors, and second division (Q. 35,964). 
He also held that the fact that infan office there had never been 
any promotions from the second division to Class’ I. did not 
necessarily constitute a case for enquiry (Q. 36,041-6). Lastly, 
one would draw attention to par. 14 of the reply of the 
University of London, wherein they urge the importance of 
giving Civil Servants ‘“ post-appointment instruction ’”’—a 
problem of the Civil Service that_has been too much neglected 
by everyone. — 


CONSULAR REPORTS 


Annual Reports for 1913. (For reference numbers see! classified 
lists.) 
ITALY. 

From the two diplomatic reports dealing with the finance and 
foreign trade of Italy during the year 1913 it would seem that 
the country is recovering quite successfully from the effects of its 
Tripolitan campaign. Taxes are still heavy, but to judge from 
the increase in revenue the inhabitants continue to prosper and 
accumulate wealth. The reports of the banks are satisfactory, 
and the amount of deposits which in 1912 was £284,000,000, 
rose to £289,000,000 in the following year. The tourist traffic, 
that most profitable of businesses, is again reviving, and visitors 
who were kept away by reports of unsanitary conditions, or on 
account of the recent war, have begun to return in still large 
numbers. Money, too, in 1913 began again to be remitted in 
large quantities from Italian emigrants in America. The final 
accounts for 1912-1913 give a total revenue of £127,615,927, a 
total expenditure of £127,484,614. The chief sources of income 
were customs (with some £16,500,000), registration, mortgage 
dues, railway traffic taxes (with £13,500,000), tobacco monopoly 
(with £13,300,000), income tax (with £13,200,000). The profits 
from State railways, with a mileage of 8,565 miles, reached 
the modest sum of £1,080,000. Expenditure showed an increase 
of £6,000,000 for war and of nearly £3,000,000 for marine. Ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the Minister of the Treasury in 
1914, the Libyan campaign and the occupation of the Aigean 
Islands, etc., has caused a total expenditure of just under 
£46,000,000. It is hardly expected, we are told, that the new 
colony will be financially independent for many years to come, 
but it is “‘ hoped that the new territories will provide a promising 
return to capital invested in mining or agriculture.” It is hoped, 
too, that emigrants will flock to Libya instead of to America. 
Nothing of any value is told us in the Report as to the income tax, 
but details are given of a proposed succession duty on all estates 
valued at over £1,200. For estates between £1,200 and £80,000 
the tax is to rise from a percentage of 1-56 to 9-59 for parents and 
children, from 7 to 16°27 for brothers and sisters, from 8°5 to 18°67 
for uncles and nephews, from 15 to 28°16 for strangers. It is 
unfortunate that the Report contains no information whatever 
as to the National Insurance Institute. For 1913 foreign trade 
showed a total increase of about £1,700,000. Imports were 
£145,511,000, a fall of £2,566,000 ; exports £100,157,000, a rise of 
£4,279,000. The exports of cotton goods increased, but this 
important industry has not yet succeeded in emerging from the 
recent crisis. The exportation of cinematograph films shows 
that this new industry, for which the Italian temperament would 
seem to be peculiarly fitted, continues to flourish. The con- 
sumption of tobacco here, as in all other countries, is increasing 
rapidly. In 19138 the United Kingdom succeeded in winning 
from the United States the second place among the countries 
trading with Italy. The first is still easily held by Germany. 


CHINA. 

From the large batch of reports dealing with China it is not 
very easy to get more than occasional glimpses into what is 
really happening in that unfortunate republic. The greater 
number of Consuls confine themselves strictly to import and 
export details of their own districts, without discussing political 
or social affairs, or even venturing into much general consideration 
of commercial prospects. An exception is the excellent report 
from the Chansa district, which contains some interesting notes 
on business finance. The excess of paper currency seems to be 
particularly bad. ‘ In December,” we are told, “ a proclamation 
was issued ordering the immediate redemption within a specified 
time of all private bank notes, with the result that in a single day 
some 50 cash shops suspended payment.” It was not discovered 
until too late that the proclamation was a forgery. The Consul 
comments on the ignorance of the British exporter as to the 
Chinese market. “It is not generally realised,” he says, “ to 
judge by the enquiries constantly addressed to His Majesty’s 


Consuls in China, in what appalling poverty and in what squalid 
conditions the vast majority of the Chinese nation exist ; so” far 
from being able to afford the commonest luxuries, a considerable 
proportion of the population can barely provide themselves with 
the necessities of life.” The Consul in Foochow adds that the 
wages of an able-bodied labourer in the country districts are not 
more than 1} pence per day. The suppression of the opium trade 
would seem to be accompanied by a rapid rise in the consumption 
of tobacco, especially of cigarettes. The whole country is flooded 
with cheap varieties of cigarettes. The foreigners are busily 
engaged in organising this particular business, and are helping it 
on by the distribution of coloured almanacks, pictures and 
packets printed in the Chinese and English language. The 
fashion for European dress seems to be dying down again, but there 
seems to be still a good opening for hats. ‘* Judging from the 
various kinds of headgear seen on the heads of Chinese,” writes 
the Consul from Ichang, “* one could scarcely be wrong in shipping 
Chinawards any kinds of hats so long as they were cheap.” A 
soft felt hat, rather thin and of the consistency of brown paper, 
manufactured in Japan, seems to be the favourite wear. Ac- 
cording to the Consul in Hangchow the import of tin, which 
declined after the revolution, has revived by over 100 per cent, 
Although one or two ports report a decrease trade, on the whole 
during 1913 was remarkably active, the year providing very 
nearly a record. Great Britain appears to be holding its own, 
but the competition from Japan and America is severe. 


NorTH AND SoutrH AMERICA. 


Three Reports for the United States (Baltimore, 5285, 34d. ; 
St. Louis, 5298, 24d. ; and Chicago, 5295, 3d.) for 1913 show how 
differently trade affects different portions of so vast an area that 
is usually spoken of as one economic unit. The manufactures 
of Chicago were 1 per cent. and the wholesale trade 1-65 per cent. 
greater than in the previous year. Baltimore had the most 
valuable tobacco crop ever grown, amounting to £25,202,000, or 
30 per cent. above the average of the preceding five years, though 
the quantity was slightly under the average: there was also a 
large maize crop. At St. Louis “ the general volume of business 
of the majority of wholesale houses and manufacturing concerns 
was very good,” but in the latter part of the year there was a 
decline. The high cost of living finds record everywhere. At 
St. Louis butcher cattle prices for beef cows ranged from 17s. 6d. 
to 31s. 3d. per ewt. in 1912 and from 22s. 3d. to 33s. in 1913; in 
the latter year the receips of cattle at the markets were 3 per cent. 
below those of 1912. Farm values of beef cattle were 63 per cent. 
above those of 1910, and the toll of the middleman is taken after 
that. Yet the meat packing industry of Chicago was 4 per cent. 
below 1912, totalling £60,500,000 ; the removal of the duty on 
meat merely disclosed a world shortage. 

With the United States we may consider the Trade Commis- 
sioner’s Report to the Board of Trade on the trade of Canada for 
the year 1913 (Cd. 7455, 7d.).. Mr. Hamilton Wickes comments on 
the financial stringency produced by the sudden withdrawal of 
the over-easy facilities for credit, and adds in familiar words that 
“the high and ever-increasing cost of living throughout the 
Dominion is perhaps the burning question of the day to 
Canadians.” Part II. of his Report, dealing with British trade, 
is highly instructive, for he thinks it is largely dependent on the 
preferential tariff, and even the present share is ‘“* due rather to 
the efforts of Canadian buyers than British sellers.”” His practical 
suggestions will be found most useful. 

Passing southwards, it is cheering to learn from the Consul at 
Colima in West Mexico (5281, 14d.) that British steel, tinplate, 
galvanised and corrugated iron, tools, and files ‘* should be able 
to meet all competition here ” ; yet they have been superseded in 
the last three years. British traders are urged to study the 
Panama route. The Report on the Budget of Paraguay for 1914 
(5269, 4d.) sounds homely with “ the principal increase in the 
War Department ” and a bill for the graduated taxation of land 
values. The Report on the Trade, Commerce and Finance of 
Peru in 1918 (5292, 2}d.) introduces us to a tobacco monopoly, 
a bad financial situation, and “ continuous strikes and increased 
cost of labour and living.” The Government has stopped the 
development of the oil industry in order to exploit the growing 
demand later on. Coquimbo in Chile (5276, 2d.) chronicles that 
a North American syndicate is beginning to develop a new 
high-grade iron ore field. Antofogasta (5304, 1d.) reports 4 
municipal loan of £300,000 for improvements, but the proposed 
expenditure of £1,750,000 on the port is still in abeyance ; this is 
a great port for nitrate and borax. The State of Sao Paulo in 
Brazil (5280, 1d.) reports bad business and over-financing of 
coffee ; discount rates were up to 12 per cent. in the first part of 
1913. Santos still has a stock of 2,400,000 bags of coffee. In the 
State of Santa Catharina in Brazil (5317, 1d.) the importing trade 
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js left too much to the German commercial traveller, but most 
of the inhabitants of S. Francisco do Sul are of German origin, 
and the imports are generally of inferior quality. Miscellaneous 
Series, No. 687 (1}d.), gives an interesting Report on the Wine and 
Fruit Industries of Argentina. The province of Mendoza produces 
about £6,500,000 worth of wine annually, which is mostly con- 
sumed in Buenos Ayres. Nearly 69,000 hectares are under vines 
and the estimated value of the land in the province has risen from 
£4,400,000 to £40,000,000 within the last 15 years, nearly four- 
fifths of the latter total being due to the vineyards. British 
capital is to some extent engaged in the industry, and there is 
stil room for expansion. The fruit-growing industry is still 
somewhat experimental ; the formation of a powerful syndicate 
in London to acquire land for fruit cultivation was reported, and 
caused much stir. In defence, the larger fruit growers formed a 
co-operative society on much the same lines as those in California, 
Italy, and Spain, and fruit planting is proceeding apace. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH AT THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD 


The Incidence and Bacteriological Characteristics of Tuberculous 
Infection in Children. By Artraur Eastwoop, M.D., and 
Frep GrirrirH, M.B. An Enquiry, based on a series of 
Autopsies, into the Occurrence and Distribution of Tuber- 
culous Infection in Children, and its Relation to the Bovine 
and the Human Types of Tubercle Bacilli respectively, by 
A. STanLEY GrirFirH, M.D. L.G.B. Reports on Public 
Health, No. 88. H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. 3d. 


A Report on Localised Tuberculosis in Swine. By A. Eastwoop, 
M.D.. and F. Grirrira, M.B. L.G.B. Reports on Public 
Health, No. 91. H.M. Stationery Office. 3s. 


Dr. M. H. Gordon’s Report on an Experimental Investigation 
in relation to Mumps, or Epidemic Parotitis. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1s. 6d. 

The first of the two investigations dealt with in Report No. 88 
was conducted in the pathological laboratory of the Local Govern- 
ment Board ; the second was carried out at Cambridge. They 
were quite independent, but the results are combined in a preface 
by Dr. Newsholme. The object of the enquiry was to investigate 
the incidence of tuberculous infection in a series of children 
dying from all causes between the ages of two and ten years, and 
to determine whether in their bacteriological characteristics the 
bacilli found conformed to the “* bovine ” or the “* human ” type. 
The work supplements that of the Royal Commission on Tuber- 
culosis in the important respect that the cases were unselected. 
The results of the experiments were remarkable. In 195 autopsies 
77 were found free from tubercle bacilli ; 20 showed dead tubercle 
bacilli; and 98 exhibited living tubercle bacilli. Of the 98 
tubercular cases, 17 were of the bovine type, 80 of the human 
type, and 1 was mixed. In 6 cases in which living tubercle bacilli 
were detected in the tissues, no tuberculous lesions were found. 
These figures do not justify a direct inference as to the extent of 
the incidence of tuberculosis in the general juvenile population, 
since they deal with a hospital population affected by fatal 
disease of some kind or other, or in a few cases by trauma. At 
the same time they undoubtedly indicate a very serious mortality, 
and show that, apart from fatal cases, tubercular lesions are 
common in sick children. While infection from human sources 
is shown to be the larger factor, the danger from cow’s milk as a 
source of infection is very clearly demonstrated. 

The investigation described in Report No. 91 was concerned 
with the general dissemination of tubercle bacilli in pigs in which, 
as a result of naked eye examination, the disease appeared to be 
confined to the lymphatic glands in relation to the alimentary 
tract. The results showed that bacilli may be present in small 
numbers in the apparently normal tissues of a tuberculous pig 
in which there are visible foci of dissemination, however minute 
in size; but they afford no evidence that such bacilli may be 
present in sufficient numbers to be demonstrable in apparently 
normal tissues of pigs which manifest no microscopic dissemina- 
tion of disease beyond the glands draining the alimentary tract. 

Dr. Gordon summarises our knowledge of mumps and its 
etiology, and describes the results of experiments he has made 
by injecting into monkeys material obtained from persons suffer- 
ing from the disease. In a series of ten monkeys four died with 
meningitic symptoms, one became ill but recovered, and five 
appeared to be unaffected. The high proportion in which nervous 
Symptoms appeared is noteworthy. Dr. Gordon concludes that 
mumps is due to an ultra-microscopic virus which is capable of 
passing through a Berkefeld filter, and is destroyed at 55°C. The 
nervous complications are caused by direct metastasis of the 
virus to the central nervous system 





THE SEA FISHERIES OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries: Annual Report on Sea 
Fisheries for the year 1913. Part I., Report (Cd. 7449, 
Is. 1d.) ; Part II., Tables and Charts (Cd. 7448, 1s. 1d.). 


In 1913, 16,152,000 cwts. of fish, valued at £10,009,000, and 
shellfish to the value of £328,000, were landed in England and 
Wales ; in 1903 the quantity of fish landed was 11,198,000 ewts., 
and the value £6,930,000, and the value of shellfish landed was 
£279,000. This great increase is very differently distributed 
between pelagic fish living at various depths in the sea (herrings, 
mackerel, pilchards, and sprats), and demersal fish living near the 
sea bottom (all fish except those already named). Since 1906 
the quantity of pelagic fish landed has more than doubled, but 
the landings of demersal fish in 1913 were the lowest for the 
period 1906-13 and the value the highest. The average value of 
demersal fish per cwt. was 14s. 6d. in 1906 and 17s. 10d. in 1913. 
The total quantity of pelagic fish landed in 1913 was 7,785,000 ewt., 
valued at £2,532,000, of which herrings accounted for 
7,313,000 cwt., valued at £2,325,000. The foreign trade accounts 
for the greater part of the landings of herring, and demersal 
fish are consequently the more important from the standpoint of 
the home food supply. The chief kinds landed in 1913 were : Cod, 
2,647,000 cwt.; haddock, 1,554,000 ewt.; plaice, 699,000 cwt. ; 
hake, 621,000 ewt.; and whiting, 427,000 cwt. The catch of 
haddocks was the lowest since 1904; the landings of trawl- 
caught cod have declined since 1909; plaice have declined since 
1912, especially in the Barents Sea, where the catch in 1913 was 
only one-fifth of that in 1909. It is also noteworthy that the 
increase in the value of demersal fish coincides with an increase 
of the proportion of the coarser and cheaper kinds of fish. Both 
in 1912 and in 1913 the total catch of all kinds of fish was 
‘** phenomenal.” ‘It would be reasonable to suppose,” says 
the Report, ** that years of exceptional abundance in the fisheries 
would also be years of moderate, if not of low, prices—that, in 
short, fresh fish, admittedly a most valuable form of food, would 
find its way to the poor man’s table. This expectation is far 
from being realised ; the price of fish is steadily rising, and fresh 
fish continues to be the luxury of comparatively few persons. 
Outside the fried fish shops comparatively little fresh fish is 
consumed by persons of small means.” 

The Board have, partly on their own account and partly in 
consort with the International Council, undertaken a series of 
scientific investigations into methods of fishing and life-habits 
of fish, which, on account of their intensive and comprehensive 
character, will occupy a good deal of time, but will ultimately, it 
is hoped, aid in the furtherance of the industry. These investiga- 
tions cover cod, hake, haddock, plaice, sole, the effects of herring 
trawling, lobster rearing, hydrographical observations, and the 
distribution of plankton (small organisms eaten by fish). The 
International Council have come to the conclusion that some 
restriction of fishing for plaice is required, the Barents Sea in 
particular having been overfished. 

It must not be forgotten that the interests of the community 
and the interests of fishers are not necessarily identical. The 
Board say: “ It has been suggested that there is some artificial 
inflation of prices in the home markets, that formerly it was 
not unusual when, owing to abundant landings, the price of 
fish fell below a certain level for a proportion of the landings to 
be taken out to sea and there thrown overboard, and that now in 
similar circumstances the fish are in certain cases, by agreement 
between the owners of fishing vessels, bought in at a fixed price 
and consigned to a co-operative meal and manure factory.” The 
Board, holding that they are “ concerned to uphold the welfare 
of the fishing industry not merely for the sake of the persons 
whose livelihood depends directly upon it, but also for the sake 
of the public as a whole,” warn the fishing industry that their best 
policy is to aim at “ bringing fresh fish within the reach of as large 
a proportion of the public as is possible.” 

In 1908, 34,071 men and boys were regularly, and 7,468 
occasionally, employed in sea-fishing in England and Wales; in 
1913 the numbers were 37,442 and 7,362 respectively. Since 
1905 the number of first-class steam-vessels has risen from 1,521 
to 2,183 and of second-class steam vessels from 19 to 205; while 
the numbers of sailing vessels have fallen from 1,762 to 1,280 in 
the first-class and from 4,273 to 3,603 in the second-class. The 
average gross tonnage of steamers has risen, while that of sailing 
vessels has remained the same. The use of motor boats is also 
growing. There is an interesting chapter on the utilisation of 
by-products—fish oil, fish manure, and fish meal for cattle and 
poultry food. The whole Report bears out the promise with 
which the new series was inaugurated. 
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SCOTTISH FISHERIES 


Thirty-second Annual Report of the Fishery Board for Scotland, 1913. 
Cd. 7899. 1s. 7d. 

The total quantity of fish landed in Scotland in 1913 was 
7,828,350 cwts., valued at £3,925,360, a decrease of 758,756 cwts. 
in quantity, but an increase of £336,776 in value, over 1912; the 
value of shell-fish landed was £72,357, or £4,763 above 1912. The 
quantity of herrings landed was 4,449,323 ewts., valued at 
£2,087,754 ; the decline in quantity compared with the previous 
year was 751,977 cwts., but the average price in 1913 was 9s. 43d. 
per cwt. compared with 7s. 4d. in 1912, the previous highest 
price. This great rise in price was due to the early failure of the 
fishing at ports north of Peterhead, which caused a great com- 
petition for fish among curers. In addition, 1,163 Scottish boats 
took part in the English herring fishery and landed 2,488,183 cwts. 
of fish, and 159 that took part in the Irish fisheries landed 
102,074 cwts. About 95 per cent. of the herrings landed in 
Scotland—i.e., 4,245,758 cwts.—were preserved in one way or 
another, the value of the cured fish being estimated at £2,914,711. 
The average price of cured herrings per barrel in 1913 was 
36s. 04d. ; in 1898 it was 15s. 4d. The curing industry employed 
nearly 38,000 people last year, of whom 12,872 were women who 
earned about £25 each. 

The total quantity of demersal fish landed was 6°7 per cent. 
above the average of the last five years, but 1 per cent. below 
the quantity landed in 1912 ; in haddocks the falling off compared 
with 1912 was 23 per cent., probably “due to one of those 
fluctuations which are inseparable from the sea fisheries.”” Prices 
in 1913 were almost generally the highest on record ; thus the 
average price of round demersal fish (cod, haddocks, etc.) was 
10s. per cwt., as compared with about 8s. 6d. on the average of 
1904-12. 

Altogether there were 8,991 vessels, manned by 38,262 persons, 
engaged in the Scottish fisheries of 1913, and the value of boats 
and gear was £6,035,952; in 1898 there were 11,576 vessels, 
valued with their gear at £2,029,384. During 1913 109 steam 
and 167 motor boats were added to the fishing fleet. 


*RETAIL PRICES AND WAGES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Retail Prices, 1890 to December, 1913. Bulletin No. 140. Union 
Scale of Wages and Hours of Labour, 1907 to 1912; No. 131. 
Wages and Hours of Labour in the Boot and Shoe and Hosiery 
and Knit Goods Industries, 1890 to 1912; No. 134. Wages 
and Hours of Labour in the Cigar and Clothing Industries, 1911 
and 1913; No. 135. Wages and Hours of Labour in the 
Building and Repairing of Steam Railroad Cars, 1890 to 1912; 
No. 187. United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, 1913 
and 1914. 


“* Fifteen articles of food enter into the relative prices in this 
Report (No. 140), representing approximately two-thirds of the 
expenditure for food by the average working man’s family, and 
reports of prices are included from 40 important industrial cities 
in which live one-fifth of the total number of people in con- 
tinental United States.” Weighting the prices according to 
average consumption in working class families in the United 
States as a whole, and taking the average for 1890-99 as 100, 
the following series of index numbers is obtained for the United 
States as a whole: 


1890 ... 101-9 1902 ... 1146 January, 1913... 157-9 
1891 ... 103-4 19038 ... 1147 February, 1913... 155°8 
1892 ... 1016 1904 ... 1162 March, 1913... 156-7 
1893 ... 1041 1905 ... 116-4 April, 1913... -:158°9 
1894 ... 99-2 1906 ... 1208 May,1918 ....- 157-2 
1895 ... 971 1907 ... 125°9 June, 19138... 159°? 
1896 ... 95°2 1908 ... 180-1 July, 1913... -—-:1638°6 
1897 ... 96-7 1909 ... 187-2 August, 1913 ... 166-1 
1898 ... 99-7 1910 ... 1441 September, 1913 170-1 
1899 ... 100-8 1911 ... 143-0 October, 1913... 170-9 
1900 ... 103-0 1912 ... 1542 November, 1913 1728 
1901 ... 1085 1913 ... 163-4 


December, 1913 171-7 


Separate series of index numbers are given for five geographica 
divisions : North Atlantic, South Atlantic, North Central, South 
Central, and Western. From these it appears that the rise in 
prices was greatest in the South Central division, followed in 
order by the North Central, South Atlantic, Western, and North 
Atlantic. The articles included in the index numbers are sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, pork chops, smoked bacon, smoked 
ham, pure lard, hens, wheat flour, corn meal, eggs (strictly fresh), 
creamery butter, Irish potatoes, granulated sugar, and fresh 
milk. Of these only sugar was lower in price on December 15th 


19138, than the average for the ten-year period 1890-99, the fall 
being 5-9 per cent. The percentage increases for the other com. 
modities were as follows : 


Sirloin steak . a P 69-6 Hens . ‘ P 65°6 
Round steak . é - 1013 Flour, wheat . : 26-1 
Rib roast ° . - 26 Corn meal n - 689 
Pork chops . ° - 1101 Eggs, strictly fresh . 150-2 
Bacon, smoked ‘ - 1240 Butter, creamery - 588 
Ham, smoked . - 802 Potatoes, Irish . - %6 
Lard, pure. ° - 61 Milk, fresh ° . 430 


The variations in the price of coal over the last seven years 
are shown below for three qualities : 


Anthracite 
Stove Chestnut Bituminous 
1907 e ° - 1000 100-0 100-0 
1908 ° ° - 1005 100°5 100-0 
1909 ° ° - 1005 100°4 981 
1910 . ° - 1005 100°6 100°5 
1911 a ° - 1009 102°5 101-0 
1912 ‘ . - 1060 108-8 103°1 
1913 107°9 110°5 105°4 


It will be of interest to reproduce the summary of 2,567 budgets 
for working men’s families in 1901 ; the average size of family 
was 5°31 persons, and the average income per family, 827-19 
dollars : 

Annual Expenditure 





Average Per- 

$ centage 
Food . ° ° ° ° ° - 826-90 42°54 
Rent . ° ° ° ° ° ° 99°49 12°95 
Mortgage—principal, and interest . - 1218 1°58 
Fuel . ° ° ° ° . - 82°23 419 
Lighting . ° ° ° ° ‘ 8-15 1:06 
Clothing : Husban . e ° - 8373 4°39 
9 Wife ° ° ° ° 26-03 3°39 
mt Children. . ° ‘ - 48°08 6°26 
Taxes . ° ee ° ° ° 5-79 75 
Insurance : Property . ° ‘ . 1°53 “20 
9 Life ° ° ° ° 19°44 2°53 
Organisations : Labour ° ° ° 3°87 50 
- Other ° » : 518 67 
Religious Purposes . ° ° ° 7°62 “99 
Charity . ° . ° ° ° 2-39 “31 
Furniture and Utensils ° ° - 26°31 3°42 
Books and Newspapers ‘ ° . 8°35 1-09 
Amusements and vacations . ° ° 12-28 1°60 
Intoxicating liquors . « ° - 1244 1°62 
Tobacco. ° ° ° ° - 1093 1-42 
Sickness and Death . e ‘ - 20°54 2°67 
Other purposes . ° ° ° - 4513 5°87 
Total . ° ° ° - 768-54 100-00 


Particulars are given of the relative importance of the different 
articles of food in working-class consumption, and the following 
Table shows the approximate cost of a year’s food supply for an 
average working-class family from 1890 to 1913 in the North 
Atlantic division : 


$ $ $ 
1890 . . 3819 1898 . - 814 1906 . 373 
1891 . - 820 1899 . - 818 1907 . 388 
1892 . - 819 1900 . . 822 1908 . 396 
1898 . - 827 1901 . . 838 1909 . 411 
1894 . . 311 1902 . . 857 1910 . 423 
1895 . - 804 1903 . . 856 1911 . 422 
1896 . - 800 1904 . . 862 1912 . . 466 
1897 . . 805 1905 360 1913 . 489 


Similar Tables are given for the other geographical divisions, 
and the bulk of the Report is occupied by Tables recording the 
exact particulars obtained as to the prices of the different articles 
of food in forty industrial cities on November 15th and December 
15th in 1912 and 1918, the quotations of the individual firms 
being shown separately. 

From the other Bulletins we extract the following particulars as 
to wages, the average of 1890-99 being, as before, taken as 100: 


1890 1901 1912 
Building labourers P ; - 1027 108-0 185°5 
Carpenters . ; ‘ : - 986 115°9 168°8 
Structural Iron Workers (Buildi :gs) 93-6 138°4 2114 
Metal Machinists ‘ . - 1005 106°8 132-0 
Compositors, Book and Job . - OT 109-6 1441 
Linotype Operators, Newspapers . 1108 99°6 uly "9 
Boot and Shoe Trade—average . 98°5 1041 132°8 
Hosiery and Knit Goods—average . 105°6 102-0 143°7 
Railway Cars—Cabinetmakers . 107°6 112-7 1367 
Railway Cars—Labourers. . - 97 100-3 127-1 


It is abundantly clear that over many trades real wages have 
fallen. 
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SMALL HOLDINGS IN SCOTLAND 


Report of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, 1913. 
Cd. 7484. 7d. 
Report by the Scottish Land Court, 1913. Cd. 7398. 2s. 10d. 

Up to the end of 1913 there were 4,744 applications to the 
Board of Agriculture for new holdings and 3,388 for enlargements. 
At the end of the year, 3,115 applicants remained to be inter- 
viewed. ‘The Small Holdings Commissioner recommended 144 
schemes, involving the creation of 658 new holdings and 438 
enlargements ; 12 of these, involving 6,147 acres, were settled 
by agreement ; 96, involving 59,148 acres, were sent to the Land 
Court for compulsory order ; 6 were abandoned ; and 30 were 
still under consideration. On December 31st, 1913, 116 persons 
were in occupation of new holdings, and 98 had received enlarge- 
ments. 134 loans of £5,160 for the building or improvement of 
dwelling-houses or steadings have been granted, besides grants of 
£1,510 for fencing. Access roads and water supplies have also 
been provided by free grants. Appendix No. 7 gives some 
interesting plans showing types of buildings suitable for small 
holdings. Particulars are also given as to agricultural education 
and research. There were 378 day students and 395 evening 
students at the three agricultural colleges in 1912-13; in 1913 
there were 43,149 attendances at 2,695 meetings for systematic 
courses at 245 centres, and 60,464 attendances at 2,052 single 
lectures and demonstrations at 867 centres; also 11,608 visits 
were paid to crofts and farms to give advice. Details are given 
of the various research investigations in hand; notable are the 
schemes for the formation of a new breed of cattle suitable for 

ing districts and for the improvement of the sheep of the 
Western Islands. Details, with copies of regulations, of the 
schemes for the improvement of live stock are furnished and also 
details of the other activities of the Board. 

The Land Court up to the end of 1913 sanctioned schemes for 
203 new holdings and 73 enlargements, involving 6,858 acres in 
individual occupancy, together with 2,685 acres of common 
pasture, at a total rent of £4,092. By agreement with landowners 
26 tenants were registered in new holdings, 24 as landowners in 
existing holdings, and 23 obtained enlargements ; these involved 
1,242 acres of arable land, 2,494 acres of outrun, 8,568 acres of 
township pasture, and 50,064 acres of general common pasture. 
During the year the Court fixed First Fair Rents for 523 holdings 
at a reduction of almost 35 per cent. from the old rents and 
cancelled 73 per cent. of £1,409 arrears; they revalued 527 
crofting holdings and granted reductions of 174 per cent. on the 
First Fair Rents fixed seven years earlier. First Equitable Rents 
for 170 holdings of statutory small tenants were also fixed at a 
reduction of 26 per cent. The Report contains a useful summary 
of the Small Landholders Act, 1911, and very full details and 
statistics relating to all the transactions of the year. 


EMIGRATION STATISTICS 


Copy of Tables relating to Emigration and Immigra‘ion from and into 
the United Kingdom in 1913, together with Report. H. of C. 
295. 6d. 

The excess of British passengers who left for ports outside 
Europe over those who landed from such ports in 1913 was 
241,997, while the excess of British subjects recorded as trans- 
ferring their residence from, over those who were shown as 
transferring their residence to, this country was 303,685. Thus 
a considerable discrepancy once more appears between the 
results of the two methods of estimating net emigration from 
this country. The new form of passenger lists was only introduced 
in April, 1912, and the present Return is therefore only the second 
in which the two methods of calculating emigration have been 
employed side by side. The main cause of the discrepancy 
appears to be the fact that a large number of tourists of British 
nationality who have not, in fact, been resident in this country 
are described in the Returns as having been resident. The Board 
of Trade holds, therefore, that the net loss by emigration is more 
closely represented by the figure 241,997 than by the figure 
303,685. However, if we compare the period April, 1912—March, 
1913, with April, 1913—March, 1914, we find that both methods 
of calculation show a reduction of 71,000 in the loss by migration. 

Of the total loss by emigration in 1913 it appears that two- 

were males and about one-third females above 18 years of 
age, while about one-quarter of the total were under 18 years 
of age. Births in the United Kingdom in 1913 exceeded 
deaths by 449,330. The loss by emigration—taking the figure 
241,997—was therefore about 54 per cent. of the natural increase. 

If we consider the ages, 18 to 30 alone, we find that the number 

lost by excess of emigration over immigration at those ages in 

1913 was greater than the normal increase by natural growth of 

Population at those ages. According to the Passenger Returns, 

715 in every thousand was the proportion of the net emigration 


retained within the Empire in the twelve months ended 
March 31st, 1914, as opposed to 760 in the twelve months ended 
March 3lst, 19138. 


THE PAY AND ORGANISATION OF THE 
IRISH POLICE 
Royal Irish Constabulary and Dublin Metropolitan Police. Report of 
the Committee of Inquiry. 1914. 4d. 

The Irish Constabulary, like every other class of workers, have 
been feeling the effects of the increased cost of living. But 
there must be few occupations where the diminution in the attrac- 
tiveness of a secure Government post at a low salary has made 
itself evident to such a remarkable extent in the reduction of 
candidates for the service and in the wastage by resignations. 
Between 1901 and 1910 there were very few vacancies in the 
force. The number of applicants fell steadily from the figure of 
912 in 1901, but even in 1910 437 men applied for 36 vacancies. 
Resignations increased to the unparalleled figure of 299, and in 
1913 227 recruits were required but there were only 103 candi- 
dates for posts. The 227 men who resigned gave the following 
reasons for leaving the Force: To better their positions, 125; 
inadequacy of R.I.C. pay, 43; to join better paid Police Forces, 
82. 

The Committee of Inquiry went closely into the question of 
the increased cost of living, and the evidence which it obtained 
on this subject should, when it is published, contain a number of 
interesting statistics. The Committee recommended a number 
of concessions both for the R.I.C. and for the Dublin Police 
Force. The present annual rates of pay of constables in the R.1.C, 
are £39 (under six months service), £54 12s. (over six months), 
£57 4s. (over 4 years), £62 8s. (over 7 years), £65 (over 11 years), 
£67 12s. (over 13 years), £70 15s. (over 15 years). In the place of 
these the Committee propose weekly rates starting at £1 (£1 3s, 
after 6 months’ service) and going up to £1 11s. after 20 years’ 
service. Mr. M. F. Headlam dissents from the other two mem- 
bers of the Committee in regard to the organisation of the service 
and recommends the abolition of the cadet system, the recruiting 
of the whole (and not only 50 per cent. as at present) of the 
commissioned officers from the ranks, and a reduction of the 
numbers of the Irish police forces. He is in favour of the amal- 
gamation of the R.I.C. and the Dublin force, but feels precluded 
from recommending this owing to the fact that the Home Rule 
Bill retains the distinction between them. 


MARRIAGE OFF THE STRENGTH 
Army: Report of an Enquiry by Mrs. Tennant regarding the 
Conditions of Marriage off the Strength. Cd. 7441. 2d. 

This interesting Report is marred by the absence of any estimate 
of the number of soldiers married without authority. The 
“altogether conflicting” figures which Mrs. Tennant received 
from various commanding officers would have been most valuable, 
because they would have enabled us to get at some of the factors 
which affect the problem. For instance, Mrs. Tennant seems to 
wonder, in a footnote, at the report that “ regiments always 
returned from Ireland with a largely increased percentage of 
off the strength marriages,” when the probable explanation is 
the influence of the priest. This part of the enquiry will have to 
be done again. We are also told, without explanation, that “ on 
military grounds, a substantial addition to the married roll is 
impracticable ” ; the financial obstacles are obvious, but not the 
military. The evils of unauthorised marriages are at present 
great. ‘“‘ The soldier can afford but little from his pay towards 
the cost of food and clothing for his wife and family ; the food, 
therefore, he provides in great measure from his rations; the 
lodging he seeks in the cheapest quarter. His fighting efficiency 
is impaired by the prevailing practice of sharing with his family 
rations intended solely for himself ; and he suffers, both in health 
and in morals, from the character of his lodgings, often in the 
lowest part of the town and generally wretched in their squalor.” 
Mrs. Tennant would restrict admission to the married establish- 
ment to non-commissioned officers and to men of over seven years’ 
colour service, thus practically excluding men in their first period 
of service. The prevention of improvident marriages is also to 
be furthered by the prohibition of the practice of permitting men 
married off the strength to take rations home and by the restric- 
tion of sleeping-out passes. For married men on the candidates’ 
roll for admission to the establishment—which she proposes ta 
create—she urges the provision of decent lodgings at fair rents 
near the barracks, erected with the help of the War Office ; 
instruction of the women in needlework for shirtmaking ; 
instruction in the care and feeding of infants and children ; and 
the provision of Army labour exchanges through which the 
women might find work. 
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THE SURVEY OF LONDON 


* Survey of London. Vol. V., “The Parish of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields (Part II.).”” London County Council. £1 1s. 


This is the fifth volume of the monumental survey of London 
undertaken by the London County Council, and the second 
devoted to the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. The important 
part of the book, we are told, is to be found in the photographs 
and drawings to which the letterpress is strictly subservient. 
Nevertheless, the letterpress, the result of laborious and pains- 
taking research, will be found of absorbing interest to the curious 
in the beginnings of London suburbs. It is at any rate a whole- 
some corrective to the numerous mistakes made by the early 
topographers which tend to be perpetuated by the industrious 
tribe of makers of books about London, of which the output 
becomes yearly more voluminous. Parton and Blott and 
Cunningham and even the Dictionary of National Biography 
stand convicted of errors. Cunningham, for instance, tells us 
that Chippendale once lived in the beautiful old house in Great 
Queen Street, well known as the residence of Boswell, but we 
now find that the authentic inhabitant was another person of 
the same name. In the seventeenth century Great Queen Street 
was among the most fashionable in London, and this house, built 
in 1687, perhaps by Inigo Jones, is the sole remaining fragment 
of a row of noble mansions which occupied the south side of the 
street. Previous occupiers of Boswell’s house (No. 56) were 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, who was conducted home by dense crowds 
after his great victory at Naseby; the unprincipled Earl of 
Sunderland, who lost enormous sums at basset to the Duchess of 
Portsmouth ; Sir Godfrey Kneller, and John Hoole, the translator. 
Sheridan lived here, too, for some time. His residence is not 
mentioned in the Survey, but as several of the letters quoted in 
Moore’s Life were addressed to him here, the fact may be con- 
sidered to be authentic. A second building era, contemporary 
with a new movement of the fashionable world westward, 
developed the northern part of the parish. Bedford Square is a 
typical example of the town planning of the eighteenth century, 
and the scheme of building rows of grave-looking houses around 
a central open space laid out as a garden has scarcely been 
improved upon by modern efforts in the same direction. The 
square still retains most of its original architectural features and 
twenty-four of the original houses built about 1775 by Thomas 
Leverton. Some of the most interesting plates in the volume 
reproduce architectural features from these houses. Chimney- 
pieces, staircases and ceilings—there is a remarkable example of 
ornamental plaster work in No. 31—doorcases and halls—of 
which there is an uncommonly beautiful example in No. 1— 
recall to us the best work of the period made famous by the 
Brothers Adam. 

The value of the work to the general reader might perhaps be 
increased by a preliminary chapter giving a general survey of 
the notable buildings and historical associations connected with 
the parish, and such an addition might well be made to future 
volumes. 


LIST OF BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


(RECEIVED SINCE JUNE 101TH, 1914.) 


Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries. 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND OFFICE OF WOODS: Joint 


Annual Report of the Forestry Branches for 1912-13. Cd. 7488. 
103d. (Review, p. 4.) 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Agricultural 


Statistics, 1913, Prices and Supplies of Corn, Live Stock, and 
other Agricultural Produce in England and Wales. Cd. 7487. 
5d. (To be reviewed.) 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Annual Report 
of the Education Branch on the Distribution of Grants for 
Agricultural Education and Research in 1913-14. Cd. 7450. 
84d. (To be reviewed.) 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Annual Report 
of the Chief Veterinary Officer for 1918. Cd. 7428. 2d. 
(To be reviewed.) 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Annual Report 
on Sea Fisheries for 1913. Part I.:Cd.7449. 1s.1d. Part II.: 
Tables and Charts. Cd. 7448. 1s. 1d. (Review, p. 11.) 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE FOR SCOTLAND: Second Report, 
being for the year 1913. Cd. 7434. 7d. (Review, p. 13.) 

SCOTTISH DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON THE NORTH 
SEA FISHING INDUSTRY: Minutes of Evidence, with 
Index. Vol. Il. Cd. 7462. Is. 10d. 


The Report was reviewed in the Bruce Book SuprLEMENT on 
April 4th, 1914. 


SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND) ACT (1911) AMEND. 
MENT BILL: Report from the Standing Committee on 
Scottish Bills, with the Proceedings of the Committee. H, of Cc 
284. 54d. , 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS: Report and Tables 
relating to Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland. Cd. 7418. 23d. 

Contains the usual statistics with regard to migratory agricultural 
labourers, and also a return obtained through the Royal Irish Con. 
stabulary showing the rates of wages for permanent agricultural 
labourers in each Irish county. The number of farm labourers who 
come to Great Britain continues to decline. It is estimated at 15,000 
for 1913 as against 16,000 in 1912 and 20,500 in 1909. County Mayo 
is, as usual, the principal district from which the migratory labourers 
are recruited. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) : Return of Evictions and also of Tenancies 
determined in quarter ended March 31st, 1914. Cd. 7413. 4d. 


Civil Services, Army, and Navy. 

OFFICE OF WORKS (ENGLAND): Report of the Committee of 
Inquiry into the Architects and Surveyors and Engineeri 
Divisions of H.M. Office of Works, London. Cd. 7416. 3d. 
(Review, p. 6.) 

FIRST REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. H. of L. (186). 4d. 

Increases of remuneration have been granted to the House of Lords 
doorkeepers. 

SUPERANNUATION (ECCLESIASTICAI, COMMISSIONERS 
AND QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY) BILL: Report from 
Standing Committee B, with the Proceedings of the Committee. 
H. of C. 283. 43d. 


ARMY: CONDITIONS OF MARRIAGE OFF THE STRENGTH, 


IRISH 


Report of an Enquiry by Mrs. Tennant. Cd. 7441. 2d. 
(Review, p. 13.) 
ARMY (PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS): Return showing the 


number of Infantry Battalions, Cavalry Regiments, and other 
Military Units which at the date of the last Parliamentary 
Election in the constituencies in which they were then quartered 
had been stationed in such constituencies for a sufficient period 
to enable the Officers and Men otherwise qualified to vote to 
acquire a Parliamentary Vote in such constituencies. H. of C. 
280. 4d. 
OSBORNE: Report by the House Governor and Medical Super- 
intendent for the year to March 31st, 1914. Cd. 7459. 1d. 
Of the admissions during the year 272 were officers and 60 wives of 
officers. 


NAVY ESTIMATES 1913-14: Programme of Shipbuilding, Repairs, 
Alterations, Maintenance, etc. Statement showing probable 
effect of Supplementary Estimate, Reappropriation of Cash, 
ete. H. of C. 158. 4d. 

The original estimate was £21,062,169. The revised estimate was 
£22,415,016. 


Education. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FEES: Return showing for 1912-13 
the Local Education Authorities in England and Wales main- 
taining Elementary Schools in which School Fees are charged, 
and stating for each Authority the Numbers of Free and Fee- 
charging Schools, the Number of Children paying School Pence, 
the Amount of Fees, and the Amount handed over to School 
Managers in each case. H. of C. 286. 4d. 


A return obtained by Mr. King. The number of children paying 
school pence in ordinary elementary schools in England was 138,693 
in 1912-13 ; the fees amounted to £62,604 6s. 9d., and the number of 
schools in which they were collected was 400. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION: Minute of the Board of Education, 
dated June 24th, 1914, Modifying the Regulations for Public 
Elementary Schools, 1912, in England and Wales, as already 
modified by the Minute dated July 4th, 1913. Cd. 7484. 4d. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION : Regulations under which Special Grants 
in aid of certain Local Education Authorities in England and 
Wales will be paid in 1914-15, if provision is made by Parliament 
for the purpose. Cd. 7460. 4d. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION: Regulations under which Grants in 

respect of the provision of meals for children attending Public 
Elementary Schools in England and Wales will be made by 
the Board of Education during the year ending on March 31st, 
1915, if provision is made by Parliament for the purpose. 
Cd. 7461. 4d. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION: Mental Deficiency (Notification of 
Children) Regulations, 1914. Cd. 7492. 4d. 

UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ACT: Statute 
made by the Governing Body of Trinity College, Oxford, on 
December 9th, 1913. H. of C. 266. 4d. 
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UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ACT: Statute 
made by the Governing Body of Brasenose College, Oxford, on 
February 18th, 1914. H. of C. 267. 4d. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877: 
Statute made by the Governing Body of Trinity College, Oxford, 
on December 9th, 1913, January 16th, 1914, and February 14th, 
1914. H. of C. 265. 4d. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT: Annual Statistical Report by 
the University Court of the University of St. Andrews to the 
Secretary for Scotland for 1912-13. H. of C. 209. 2d. 

There are 508 students, including 214 women. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT: Annual Report on the State 
of the Finances of the University of St. Andrews for 1912-18. 
H. of C. 210. 4d. 
The income of the general fund was £36,446 11s. 7d., but there are 
numerous other funds the total income of which is not summarized in 
any single statement. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND): Annual Report of the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland for 1913. Cd. 7410. 5d. (To be 
reviewed.) 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND: 
Appendix to the Seventy-Ninth Report. School Year, 1912-13. 
Cd. 7382. 7d. (To be reviewed.) 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS’ (IRELAND) PENSION 
FUND ACCOUNT: Accounts of Receipts and Payments in 
respect of the Capital and Income of the above Fund for the 
period to December 3ist, 1913. Cd. 7437. $d. 


Housing. 


HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES: Return of the 
number of Civil Employees of each Factory or Dockyard 
under the control of a Government Department whose wages 
bring them within the scope of the operation of the National 
Insurance Act, and the number of Houses in each Case provided 
for them by His Majesty’s Government. H. of L. (117). 4d. 

Of the 53,472 Admiralty employees 147 occupy Government quarters 
or houses, and of the 18,926 War Office employees 67. None of the 

Post Office factory workers are housed by the Government. Two of 

the workers at the Office of Woods and Forests Wood Distillation 

Works in the Forest of Dean occupy cottages owned by the Government. 

Six further cottages are being erected for the employees at this 

factory. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES BILL: Report and 
Special Report from Standing Committee A, with the Pro- 
ceedings of the Committee. H. of C. 268. 1d. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY : Administrative Revenue 
and Expenditure in Southern and Northern Rhodesia for the 
Financial Year ended March 31st, 1913. Cd.7352. 4d. 


BRITISH NATIONALITY AND STATUS OF ALIENS BILL: 
Report from Standing Committee C, with Proceedings of the 
Committee. H.of C. 251. 1d. 


GREEK NATIONALITY LAW, January 2nd (15), 1914: Mis- 
cellaneous series, No. 4. Cd. 7362. 4d. 


TREATY SERIES: No. 8 of 1914. Exchange of Notes between the 

United Kingdom and Greece Recording an Agreement between 
the Respective Governments relating to Commercial Travellers’ 
Samples. Athens, April 3rd, 1914. Cd. 7360. 4d. 
No. 9 of 1914. Exchange of Notes between His Majesty's 
Government and the Government of the French Republic 
respecting the Trade in Arms and Ammunition at Muscat. 
London, February 4th, 1914. Cd. 7316. 4d. 


Colonial Reports. 
ANNUAL SERIES: 797, Ceylon, Report (Supplementary) for 1912, 
Cd. 7050-38, 4d. ; 798, Gibraltar, Report for 1913, Cd. 7050-39, 


1jd. 
India. 

EAST INDIA (FINANCIAL STATEMENT AND BUDGET): 
Copy of the Indian Financial Statement and Budget for 1914-5, 
and Discussions thereon in the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General. H. of C. 232. 2s. 10d. 

This verbatim report enables us to make an interesting comparison 
with the procedure which obtained until the establishment of the 
Morley reforms. F ormerly the Budget was explained at one mecting 
and disposed of at the next, the Legislative Council having no say in 
the raising or spending of the revenue. Under the present procedure 
the Indian members have the right of moving amendments, which 
are usually discussed at a couple of sittings—and automatically 


Overruled. 
Labour and Industrial Regulation. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS: Annual Report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Workshops for 19138. Cd. 7491. 
Is.7d. (Review, p. 2.) 





EXPLOSION OF NITRO-GLYCERINE : Report to the po | of 
State for the Home Department on the Circumstances attending 
an Explosion of Nitro-Glycerine which occurred in a Cordite 
Stove of the Factory of Messrs. Curtis’s and Harvey, Limited, 
at Cliffe, in the County of Kent, on April 29th, 1914. Cd. 7453. 
Id. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON METALLIFEROUS MINES AND 
QUARRIES: Second Report. Cd. 7476. 1s. 9d. Minutes 
of Evidence with Index and Appendices. Vol. II. Cd. 7477. 
3s. 8d. Vol. III. Cd. 7478. 2s. 7d. (To be reviewed.) 


MINES AND QUARRIES : General Report with Statistics for 1918, 
by the Chief Inspector of Mines. Part I.: Divisional Statistics. 
Cd. 7452. 7d. (To be reviewed.) 
The number of persons employed in and about mines increased from 
1,117,148 in 1912 to 1,155,302 in 19138. Quarrymen increased from 
79,887 to 80,909. 


MINES AND QUARRIES : Reports of Inspectors for 1913 : Scotland 
Division, Cd. 7489, 2s. 1d.; Yorkshire and North Midland 
Division, Cd. 7439-II., 1s. 1}d.; Manchester and Ireland 
District, Cd. 7439-III., 4}d.; Liverpool and North Wales 
District, Cd. 7439-IV., 6$d.; South Wales Division, Cd. 
7439-V., 7 (To be reviewed.) 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: Special Extension Order Rules 
made by the Board of Trade in pursuance of Section 113 (1) 
of the National Insurance Act. Statutory Rules and Orders, 
1914, No. 730. H. of L. (105-I.) and H. of C. 250. 4d. 

Prescribes the procedure to be followed by a Commissioner in holding 
an enquiry in connection with the extension of the compulsory 
unemployment insurance scheme. 


Local Government. 
COUNTIES, BURGHS, AND PARISHES IN SCOTLAND: 
Return Relating to the Area, Population, and Valuation of. 
Cd. 7454. 4d. 
A useful return for reference in connection with Scottish local 
government questions. 


POOR RELIEF (ENGLAND AND WALES): Return of Statement 
of the amount expended by Boards of Guardians for Poor 
Relief during the half-year ended September 30th, 1913. H. of 
C. 116. 34d. 

PAUPERISM (ENGLAND AND WALES) : Statement for May, 1914. 
H. of C.111-IV. 1d. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS, 1882 to 1909 (PROCEEDINGS) : 
Report by the Board of Trade under the Electric Lighting 
Acts, 1882 to 1909, during the past year. H. of C. 296. 3d. 

Indicates action taken in connection with 47 applications for orders 
by local authorities and companies. 


GAS AND WATER WORKS FACILITIES ACT, 1870: Special Report 
by the Board of Trade under Section 4 of the Gas and Water 
Works Facilities Act, 1870. Cd.7438. 4d. 

The Board have overruled the opposition of the Bemerton Parish 
Council to a proposal by a Waterworks Company to extend their 
water supply to a portion of the parish which the Local Government 
Board has declared to be in an insanitary condition and to need a 
proper supply. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD REPORTS ON PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND MEDICAL SUBJECTS. 

No. 95. Dr. Farrar’s Report on Sanitary Administration 
in Wigton Rural, Wigton Urban, and Holme Cultram Urban 
Districts. H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. (To be reviewed.) 

Dr. M. B. Arnold’s Report on Prevalence of Diphtheria in 
Dorchester. No price. (To be reviewed.) 

Dr. M. H. Gordon’s Report on an Experimental Investigation 
in relation to Mumps, or Epidemic Parotitis. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1s. 6d. (Review, p. 11.) 


National Health Insurance. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ACTS, 1911 to 1913: Report for 1913-14 
on the Administration of National Health Insurance. Cd. 7496. 
2s.5d. (Review, p. 1.) 

NATIONAL !NSURANCE ACT, 1911: Report of the Investments 
Advisory Committee. Cd. 7498. 1d. 

The Insurance Commissioners have power to authorise approved 
societies to invest their funds in securities other than Trustee Securities 
and Local Authorities’ Loans; but the Investments Advisory Com- 
mittee recommend that such authorisation should not be given. 


Police, Law, and Crime. 

JUSTICES’ CLERKS ’ FEES AND SALARIES: Report of a Con- 
ference Invited by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department to Consider Certain Questions Relating to. 
Cd. 7495. 3d. 

Throws an interesting light on the history and administration of 
the English police court. To be reviewed. 

ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY AND DUBLIN METRO- 
POLITAN POLICE: Report of the Committee of Inquiry, 
1914. Cd. 7421. 4d. (Review, p. 13.) 
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INEBRIATES ACTS, 1879 to 1900 (SCOTLAND): Tenth Report 
of the Inspector for Scotland under the Inebriates Acts for 
1918. Cd. 7440. 1d. (To be reviewed.) 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE ADMINISTRATION BILL: Report from 
Standing Committee C with the Proceedings of the Committee. 
H. of C. 244. 34d. 


CASE OF OSCAR SLATER : Copy of Statements submitted to the 
Secretary for Scotland, and of the Evidence taken at the 
Enquiry held ky the Sheriff of Lanarkshire on April 23rd, 24th, 
and 25th, 1914. Cd. 7482. 34d. 


Population Statistics. 
CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 1911. Vol. X., Part I. 
Cd. 7018. 8s. (Review, p. 3.) 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR- 
GENERAL OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1912. Cd. 7028. 5s. 9d. 
(Review, p. 8.) 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION : Copy of Tables relating to 
Emigration and Immigration from and into the United Kingdom 
in 1913. H. of C. 295. 6d. (Review, p. 13.) 


PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM AND TO THE UNITED 
KINGDOM DURING MAY IN 1913 AND 1914. Cd. 
7285-IV. 4d. 


Taxation and Finance. 


COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS: Report together with 
the Proceedings of the Committee. Minutes of Evidence and 
Appendices. H. of C. 249. 1s. 6d. 

Contains the evidence taken by the Committee in addition to the 
Report already noticed in the BLuE Book SupreLeMENT (June 13th, 
1914, p. 15). The evidence throws some additional light on the scandal 
of the fraud perpetrated by certain contractors in connection with the 
evasion of the fair-wages clause. 


DEATH DUTIES : Return of Tables showing : 

(1) For Estate Duty alone, in terms of an annual tax, 
expressed in pence per £, on income reckoned at 4 per cent., 
the relative burden in each category of the present tax on 
capital. 

(2) The amount of a terminable annuity costing £100 per 
£5 of annuity, exp in pence per £ of income reckoned at 
4 per cent., to endure for 30 years ... which a successor 
would have to pay to discharge the Estate Duty. .. . 

(3) The amount of a terminable annuity upon a 3 per cent. 
basis, expressed in pence per £ of income, reckoned at 4 per 
cent. . . . which an owner would have to pay if he wished 
to avoid the estate duty. H. of C. 245. 4d. 

Three exceedingly valuable tables for students of public finance. 


REVENUE (COLLECTION OF TAXES): Return showing for 
each of the Three Kingdoms the Amount charged for Income 
Tax, Land Tax, and Inhabited House Duty for the Financial 
Years 1912, 1913, and 1914; and the Amounts and Percentages 
of same collected in each Country by January 31st and February 
28th respectively in each of the said years. H. of C. 279. 4d. 
It appears that income tax is, on the average, collected at a con- 
siderably earlier date in Scotland than in England or Ireland. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT: Revised Estimates of Revenue and 
Expenditure for 1914-5, with an Explanatory Memorandum. 
H. of C. 298. 4d. 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT SECURITIES: Return of the 
Amounts of British Government Securities held by the several 
Government Departments and other Public Offices on March 31st, 
1914, ities whether held in England or Ireland. H. of C. 
291. Id. 


THE IRELAND DEVELOPMENT GRANT ACT, 1903: Report 
of the Lord-Lieutenant of all his proceedings under the “‘ Ireland 
Development Grant Act, 1903,” for the Financial Year ending 
on March 31st, 1914. Cd. 7417. 4d. 


LOAN FUND BOARD OF IRELAND: Seventy-Sixth Annual 
Report, 1913. Cd. 7379. 2d. 


Trade and Navigation. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND BRITISH POSSES- 
SIONS, 1913. Compared with the Four Preceding Years. 
Compiled in the Statistical Office of the Customs and Excise 
Department. Vol. I. Cd. 7401. 5s. 8d. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION : Accounts for the United Kingdom 
for each month during 1914. June 1914. H. of C. 88-V. 
1s. 6d. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE OF CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. Accounts including figures 
received up to June 15th, 1914. H. of C. 126-IV. 44d. 








<< 


COAL SHIPMENTS : Tables giving Details as to Shipments of Coal 
Abroad, Coastwise, and as Bunkers, from each Port of the 
United Kingdom, for each Quarter of 1912 and 1913. (gq. 
7490. 6d. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN’S FUND: Account of the Receipt and 
Expenditure under the Seamen’s Fund Winding-up Act, from 
January Ist to December 31st, 1913. H. of C. 254. 4d. 


BANKRUPTCY BILL [H.L.] AND DEED OF ARRANGEMENT 
BILL [H.L.]: First Report from the Joint Select Committee 
on Consolidation Bills. H. of C. 333 and H. of L (154). 4d. 


PATENTS AND DESIGNS BILL: Report from Standing Com. 
mittee C, with the Proceedings of the Committee. H. of ¢, 
285. 4d. 


IMPORTATION OF PLUMAGE (PROHIBITION) BILL : Report 
from Standing Committee, with the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee. H. of C. 239. 3d. 


TRADE OF CANADA: Report to the Board of Trade on the Trade 
of Canada for 1913. Cd.7455. 7d. (Review, p. 10.) 


CHILE PROPOSED NEW CUSTOMS TARIFF: Translation of 
a Bill containing a Proposed New Customs Tariff for Chile, 
with Comparison of the Present and Proposed New Rates of 
Duty. Cd. 7458. 11}d. 


Diplomatic and Consular Reports. 

ANNUAL SERIES: 5288, Hayti, Cd. 7048-105, 2}d.; 5289, 
Domican Republic, Cd. 7048-106, 2}d.; 5290, Greece, Cd. 
7048-107 ; 5291, China, Cd. 7048-108, as 5292, Peru, 
Cd. 7048-109, 24d.; 5293, United States, Cd. 7048-110, 24d. ; 
5294, Spain, Cd. 7048-111, 3d.; 5295, United States, Cd. 
7048-112, 3d.; 5296, Russia, Cd. 7048-113, 3d. ; 5297, Greece, 
Cd. 7048-114, 1}d.; 5298, China, Cd. 7048-115, 14d.; 5299, 
Spain, Cd. 7048-116, 2d.; 5300, Portugal, Cd. 7048-117, 13d. ; 
5301, China, Cd. 7048-118, 1$d.; 5302, Turkey, Cd. 7048-119, 
24d. ; 5303, Congo, Cd. 7048-120, 1d. ; 5304, Chile, Cd. 7048-121, 
Id.; 5305, China, Cd. 7048-122, 1$d.; 5306, Portugal, Cd. 
7048-123, 24d. ; 5307, China, Cd. 7048-124, 14d.; 5308, China, 
Cd. 7048-125, 14d.; 5309, China, Cd. 7048-126, 2d.; 53810, 
Italy, Cd. 7048-127, 14d.; 5311, Greece, Cd. 5048-128, 2d.; 
5312, France, Cd. 7048-129, 1d.; 5313, Turkey, Cd. 5048-130, 
2d.; 5314, Italy, Cd. 7048-131, 2d.; 5315, Netherlands, Cd. 
7048-132, 64d. ; 5317, Brazil, Cd. 7048-134, 1d.; 5319, France, 
Cd. 7048-136, 4d.; 5320, Bulgaria, Cd. 7048-187, 14d.; 53821, 
Portugal, Cd. 7048-138, 4d.; 5322, Peru, Cd. 7048-189, 14d. 
(See Review, p. 10.) 

INDEX TO CONSULAR REPORTS: Index to Reports of His 
Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consular Representatives Abroad on 
Trade and Subjects of General Interest, 1913. Cd. 7408. 6d. 


Transport and Traffic. 


ROAD BOARD: Fourth Annual Report. H. of C. 800. 84d. 
(Review, p. 7.) 

MALL APPROACH IMPROVEMENT BILL: Report from the 
Select Committee, together with the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee and Minutes of Evidence. H. of C. 287. 54d. 


Miscellaneous. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON VENEREAL DISEASES : First Report 
of the Commissioners. Cd. 7474. 4d. Appendix to First 
Report. Cd. 7475, 3s. 8d. 

Contains evidence of Dr. T. H. C. Stevenson, Surgeon-General 
May, C.B., R.N., Dr. F. W. Mott, Sir William J. Thomson, Sir Arthur 
H. Downes, Sir Thomas Barlow, Sir Donald MacAlister, Sir Victor 
Horsley, etc. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON ELECTRIC MAINS EXPLO- 
SIONS: Report of the Committee of Enquiry appointed by 
the President of the Board of Trade. Cd. 7481. 3d. 

WESTMINSTER HALL: Report to the First Commissioner of 
H.M. Works, etc., on the Condition of the Roof Timbers of 
Westminster Hall, with Suggestions for Maintaining the 
Stability of the Roof. Cd. 7436. 1s. 4d. (To be reviewed.) 


NATIONAL GALLERY, ETC., SCOTLAND: Seventh Report to 
the Secretary for Scotland by the Board of Trustees for the 
National Gaileries of Scotland as to their Proceedings in regard 
to the Galleries, ete., under their Charge for the year from 
April Ist, 1913, to March 81st, 1914. Cd. 7435. 14d. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION: Report for 1913 on the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and the Bethnal Green Museum. Cd. 7422. 
43d. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION : Reports for 1913 on the Science Resume, 
and on the Geological Survey and the Museum of Practi 
Geology. Cd. 7451. 54d. 


CIVIL LIST PENSIONS : List of all Pensions granted during the 
Year ended March 31st, 1914, and payable under the — 
of Section 9 (1) of the Civil List Act, 1910. H. of C. 292. 4d. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY : Report of the Progress to March 31st, 1914. 
Cd. 7424. 104d. 
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